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price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


Army takes over in Dominican coup 


A blow to de 


The overthrow, arrest and exiling of Juan 
Bosch, president of the Dominican Re- 
public, after a right-wing coup d’état could 
be the most important event in Latin 
American politics since the success of the 
Castro revolution in Cuba. Bosch became 
president on February 27 this year after 
winning an overwhelming victory in the 


£1 million 
against 
hunger 


The Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
(Oxfam) has announced its “most ambi- 
tious campaign ever” - to raise £1,000,000 
in the next three months. The launching 
of this campaign marks Oxfam’s twenty- 
first birthday which fell on Thursday (yes- 
terday). .A twenty-first birthday party - in 
the form of a bread and water lunch which 
is intended as a symbolic and _ practical 
demonstration of concern for the hungry 
people of the world - will be held in 
Trafalgar Square at noon on Sunday. 


The new appeal also dramatically indicates 
a new stage in. the development of Oxfam 
policy. When it was, founded in 1942 the 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, toge- 
ther with other famine relief’ committees 
which had been set up, largely through the 
efforts of pacifists, throughout the country, 
was mainly concerned with the single ques- 
tion of aid to starving children in’ German- 
occupied Greece; In the’ financial year 
1942-3 £3,200 was sent to the Greek Red 
Cross for this purpose. . Towards the end 
of the 1940s, when most of the worst after- 
effects of the war had disappeared in 
Europe, all the famine committees, with 
the exception of the one at Oxford, wound 
themselves up. The Oxford Committee 
carried on, grew, turned its attention to the 
sick and the starving of many other coun- 
tries, and became’.a national organisation. 
{n the past: financial year it Patan 
aearly £2,000,000 of aid. 


With the increase in its size, resources and 
experience Oxfam began to concern itself 
more and more, not only with the relief of 
the immediate distress caused by natural 
and man-made disasters, but with attacking 
the causes of hunger and. malnutrition. 
Between 30 and. 35 per cent of Oxfam’s 
help lest year went on long-term projects - 
agricultural education, laying the founda- 
tions of an economy, which will eventually 
be self-sufficient - designed to render 
famine relief unnecessary. Of the £1,000,000 
Oxfam hope to raise before.the end of. the 
year, £300,000 will go to these basic 
“| projects, ; 

_ Oxfam: now. employs over 200 people; full- 


time’ or ‘part-time, but much of its work ‘is, 


- done by 30,000 voluntary workets: through- 
out the country. Its “income .is derived 
almost entirely from private donations. , 


Photo: Algerian refugee ‘children ‘at’ 


school in the desert. One of the many. 


Projects all over the world Inadee ban 


money from Oxfam. 


first genuine election held in the Domini- 
can Republic for 38 years. Since then he 
had tried to make a start on building up 
the Dominican economy while avoiding, on 
the one hand, virulent anti-Communism, 
and, on the other, Castroist suppression of 
civil liberties and dependence on the Com- 
munist bloc for economic aid, 


The Dominican Republic emerged from 
over thirty years of one of the foulest 
dictatorships in Latin America when the 
dictator Rafael Trujillo was assassinated in 
May, 1961. Under Trujillo's regime all 
political opposition was illegal, normal civil 
liberties did not exist, arbitrary arrests and 
executions were common. Most of the 
country’s wealth belonged personally to 
Trujillo; he owned 75 per cent of all in- 
dustry, twelve of the country’s fifteen sugar 
mills, and was said to be worth between 
£100,000,000 and £300,000,000. Although 
he carried out a fairly extensive programme 
of social welfare, building schools and 
hospitals, most of the people remained very 
poor, and the average annual income was 
about £70. 


After Trujillo’s death a confused period 
followed in which the many widely differ- 
ent anti-Trujillo groups contended for 
power. This confusion seemed to have 
cleared with the elections. held in 
December, 1962, when Juan Bosch; a pro- 
fessor’ of political science, a novelist, and 
leader of the Dominican Revolutionary 


Party, won 628,495 votes against the 
316,877 won by his only — serious 
opponent. 


Bosch’s position was always a very delicate 
one. He refused to persecute former sup- 
porters of Trujillo on the grounds that the 
pursuit of vengeance would divert the 
attention of the nation from the urgent 
problems of economic construction. He 
refused also to suppress the Communists, 
although he is strongly anti-Communist 
himself, on the grounds that the suppres- 
sion of any political party was undemo- 
cratic. He therefore faced the gigantic 
task of developing the Dominican economy, 
creating jobs for 200,000 unemployed (25 
per cent of the country’s working class), 
and redistributing the Trujillo wealth, with 
a corrupt and inefficient civil service in- 
herited from the days of the dictatorship, 
and having to cope with the uneasy sup- 
port of Communists and Castroists on the 
left, and with the violently anti-Communist 
industrialists and armed forces on the 
right, 

Now the armed forces have deposed Bosch 
and set up a right-wing civilian adminis- 
tration. Precisely what the policy of the 
new: government will be is not yet clear, 
but it will almost certainly include ‘ruthless 
suppression of the Communists (over 1,000 
are reported to have. been arrested in the 
capital, Santo Domingo, alone), and a 
definite move away from 'Bosch’s ideas of 


OCraCy — 


socialist planning of the economy towards 
giving greater freedom to “ private enter- 
prise.” 


Superficially, the Dominican coup d'état is 
a victory for the military and the big pro~ 
perty owners. It may, m fact, help to 
strengthen the more militant left-wing revo- 
lutionaries in Latin America who see in 
Cuba an example of a revolution which 
was “tough” and “‘ successful,” and in the 
Dominican Republic one which, although 
it started with the assassination of a 
dictator, was “soft”? and a “ failure.” 


Much will certainly depend on the attitude 
of the United States. For many years the 
US supported Trujillo, as they had sup- 
ported Batista in Cuba, Then, with the 
advent of the relatively more enlightened 
foreign policy of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, and no doubt through fear of a 
Castroist revolution, the US supported 
Bosch strongly on his election. 


So far they have refused to have any 
diplomatic or economic relations with the 
new government. But the test may come 
if, as is possible, new- elections are held 
with the left-wing groups safely suppressed, 
The United States may then be forced to 
choose whether its loyalty is to stay with 
the democratically elected, leftward-leaning 
government.of Juan Bosch or switch to its 
undemocratic, . anti-Communist. successor. 
Its decision may have'an enormous impact 
on the future of Latin America. — 
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OUT AGAIN 


Every householder should receive 
the new revised edition of this 
factual handbook on nuclear war 


TH. 


Ee 
BLACK 
PAPER 


137,000 sold to date 


Price 6d (postage 3d); 4s 6d doz; 15s 50; 
25s 100 post free. HOUSMANS, the Peace 
News bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1. 


out now 


Some Aspects 


of 
Non-violence 


a 
PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


pamphlet Is 6d 


on sale at 

Dick Sheppard House 
Book Room 

6 Endsleigh Street 
London, W.C.1. EUS 5501 


or 


PPU Bookstall 
Portobello Market 
Golbome Road 
London, W.11 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or ° 
take advantage of this®—> 


special offer 
10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 43. Discounts for seriea. 


Box. No. Is extra. Cash with order (not stamps 
please). Advertisements to reach 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. by first post Monday. Box No. replies 
to same address. Displayed advertisement rates on 
application. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalis rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1}. 


Coming events 

** Quakers in Honesty to God,"’ speaker 
Taunton Wood. Friends Hse, Euston Rd., 
Sunday October 6, at 6.30 p.m. 


Phyllis 
N.W.1. 


Reginald W. Sorensen, M.P. World Religions and 


World Peace. Sunday. October 6, at I] a.m. Dis- 
cussion, Tuesday. October 8, 7.30 p.m. Richard 
Clements, O.B.E., on ‘‘ Do we need anew 
Morality?" SPES, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., 
W.C.1. 

Socialht Labour Party public meeting: ‘‘Is_ the 
British Labour Party a socialist party?" ACTT 


Hall. 2 Soho Sq., W.1. Sunday, October 6, 7 p.m. 


Personal 


Adult School Groups (350 in Britain) meet for 
mutual education and friendly discussion (often in 
members’ homes). Write National Adult School 
Union, 35 Queen Anne St., London, W.1. 


Books for students. Send your book list to Hous- 
mans for prompt service, and all profits to peace 
work. Housmans bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, W.1. 


Can you help? We receive many requests for Peace 
News from struggling peace workers and organisa- 
tions overseas. 35s. pavs for a year's supply. Subs. 
Dept., Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
TER 4473. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Avenue, 
Choriton, Manchester 21. 


Duplicating. professional typing (tapes. mss.) short- 
hand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 
N.1It. ENT 3324. 


Family Planning, Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 


St., Brighton. 

Genuine introductions, friendship or marriage, all 
ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London, S.W.11. 
Housmans fast cheap poster printing 50 size 
20 in. x 15 in. for 47s. 6d. post free. Quotations 
on request, 5-day service. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings 
Cross, London. N.}. TER 4473. 


It's not too early to begin sending contributions 
for sale at the Peace News Christmas fair on 
November 16 to 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


Reservists and others who have developed a con- 
scientious objection to military service, seeking in- 
formation as to their position, are asked to giye 
dates of any previous National Service, etc., when 
writing to the Secretary of the Continuing Com- 
mittee of the Centra! Board for Conscientious Objec- 
tors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Hfield, Crawley, Sussex. 


Speaker, willing to travel, London, Home Counties, 
anywhere, offers his services for meetings, unilatera- 
list only platforms. Cambridge man. Box No. 251, 


War Resisters International welcomes gifts of for- 
eign stamps. §8 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. 


Publications 


Liberté, the French pacifise monthly. 16s. a year 


post free fram Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., 


Kings Cross, London, N.1}. 


Ist and 15th of cach 


National Bulletin: issued d 
National Committee of 


month, 5s. for six months. 
100, 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 


Accommodation vacant 


Two furnished rooms for couple, separate cooker, 
share bathroom, toilet. Same available for one per- 
son sharing facilities with owner. SYD 4613 even- 
ings. 


Accommodation wanted 


CND family (daughter 19. son 16) returning from 
New Zealand urgently require unfurnished accom- 
modation London area after October 13. F. Viney, 
23 Kingsthorpe Road, S.E.26. 


CND supporter secks comfortable board residence. 
Bed, breakfast, evening meal; London area. Box No. 
247. 


Quiet young Committee couple need room/flatlet, 
early November, North London, Brian McGee, 
ARC 1239/5524. 


Young pacifists (male and female) seek two séparate 
rooms, full board, S.W. London. Box No, 250. 


For sale 


Adana 8 x 5 press, practically new, with type and 
accessories, £17 or name offer. Box No. 252. 


12 for 6s. Special cards 
ls. each, Brochure 
Profits to Destitute 
London, W.S. 


Quality Christmas cards: 
real flowers from Holy land 
available. Cards post free. 
Children’s Fund. ar on Want, 


D I 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete 2s possible we urge organisers to 
Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (aad secre- 
tary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified of dis. 


played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting. Sale or return, from Circulation 
Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


28 Sept-4 Oct 


Scarborough : CND Campaigning at Labour Party 
Conference. Placarding, leafleting, Sanity selling. 
Details : Cottingham 45477. 


4 October, Friday 


Wilmslow, Cheshire: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Altrincham Rd. Public mtg. Speaker: Prof. H. 
Lipson, FRS. CND. 


5-6 Oct, Sat-Sun 


London, W.C.1: Royal Hotel, Woburn Pl. Con- 
ference on non-violence. Fee: 5s. Details: Brenda 
Jordan, 17 Westbourne Terr., W.2. Consultative 


C'ttee for Peace Organisations. 


Shire Hall. 
CND, 


Chelmsford : 6 a.m. Sat. to 6p.m. Sun, 
Public fast in aid of Freedom from Hunger. 
YCND, C'ttee of 100. Details : Stock 326. 


PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(L ENCLOSE 5s) 


NAMEs........:..... Sears te eae es 
ADDRESS 


Pence wera rnseeveccecoesveve 


Sao e eter ent naeeareesrsstacerrosenscraesses 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 


222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pn23 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE-one word In each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.! 


Please insert my ad. in next............Issue(s) 


t enclose P.O. value..............0008 


ADDRESS..........scccocscocescereesere 


seme cere ce eeeranccnsccancctaseuseresereseeees 


see ccensvaccepevcesscneesceseees eeeeseeesene® 


Stoke Prior, nr, Bromsgrove: Regional Weekend 
School. Avoncroft College. Fee. £2. 10s deposit 
to John Eldridge, c/o West Midlands CND, Bur- 
lington Hall, Aston, B'ham 6 


5 October, Saturday 


London, W.C.1: 3-5.30 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘‘ Our responsibility to 
she YOUSE wage-carner."’ Speaker: William Page. 
PPU. 


6 October, Sunday 


London, N.W.5: 2 p.m. The Aquinas Centre, South- 
ampton Road (by St. Dominic's Priory). Confer- 
ence : Pacem in Terris: discussion of Pope John's 
encyclical. Open to all Christians, Speakers: Rev. 
Simon Blake, O.P., Rev. John Foster, Hugh Kay, 


Canon Ed. Carpenter, Marion A. Quin. Chair: 
John Mountjoy. Fee (includes tea): 89. Apply: 
E. S. Linden, 35 Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. 

London, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Trafalgar Sq. Bread 


and water lunch. 2Ist anniversary of Oxfam. 


7 October, Monday 


Birmingham: 7.45 p.m. St. Martins-in-the-Bull-Ring. 
Dr. Winifred Thompson on visit to Russia. Slides. 
Women for Peace. 


London, N.9: 8&8 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St. Follow-up discussion on ‘‘ The Adolescent "* 
(Sept. 30 lecture), FoR, PPU. 


8 October, Tuesday 


Richmond, Sy.: 8 p.m Gasworks Bridge, Lr. Mort- 
lake Rd. Leafleting. PPU. 


10 October, Thursday 


Crovdon: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Park Lane. 
Public mtg. ‘‘ South Africa's Freedom.’* WILPF. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 


Rd. Denys Player: ‘‘ My Visit to Cracow Univer- 
sity."* PPU. 

Twickenham, Middzx.: 8 p.m. St. Mary's Hall (nr. 
York Hse.). Film show: ‘‘ Come Back Africa," 
“San Francisco to Moscow March," ‘“ Play 
Things."" CND. 

11 October, Friday 

Stockport: 7.30 p.m. Town Hall. Public mtg. 


Speakers: .Canon Collins and prospective Parlia- 
mentary candidates. Adm. Is. D. 


12-13 October, Sat-Sun 


Birmingham : Outer Circle March (Fallex 63). Sat. 
assemble 10.30 a.m. Lightwoods Park. Sun. 
assemble Il a.m. Acocks Green Park. 7.30 p.m. 
Bull Ring Torchlight Rally. Accommodation and 
details: John Bolen, 207 Thimblemil!l Lane, 
Nechells Green. B'ham 7. Working Group of 
YCND, CND, C'ttee of 100. 


Leicester: 11 a.m. onwards. Percy Gee Bldg., 
Students Union, University Rd. CUCaND_ general 
planning conference. All active CND students in- 
vited. Fee 2s 6d. Accommodation. 


12 October, Saturday 


Colchester : 3-7 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Shewell 
Rd. Conference to mark publication of “ Alter- 
Natives to War and Violence.” Speakers: Dr. 
Howard Jones: ‘‘ Human Relationships and Group 
Behaviour,” Prof. Fred Blum : ‘‘ Commonwealth in 
Industry,""- Donald Groom: ‘‘ The World Peace 
Brigade and Satyagraha.’' Chair: Bishop of Col- 
chester. Details : Ted Dunn, 77 Hungerdown Lane, 
Lawford. Ardleigh 434. 


Croydon: 4-8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Adult Sch. 
Hall, Park Lane. Surrey Area Annual Sociai, tea, 
stalls, music. PPU. 


London, E.11: 7 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd. Programme of Films. PPU. 


Swindon 1 3 p.m. Methodist Central Hall, Clarence 
St. - Western Area gathering. 630 p.m. Public 
Forum on Internationa! Relationships. PPU. 


13 October, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross. Speaker from Danilo Dolci Society. Gt. 
Companions. 


14 October, Monday 


Haslemere, Surrey: 7.30 p.m. Meth. Ch. Hall 
(opp. R’way Stn.) Donald Groom: '' The Relevance 
of the Quaker Peace Testirzony in the World To- 
day.*" SoF. 


Lendon, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr Fore 82. 
Follow-un discussion (‘' Can we educate for non- 
violent living?’’) on ‘' The Adult.’’ For, PPU. 


Preston: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., St. George's 
Road, Public mtg. ‘‘ World without the Bomb."’ 
Speaker: Barnaby Martin. CND. 


15 October, Tuesday 


Birmingham : 7 p.m. Bull St. Mtg. Hse. First mtg. 
in ‘‘ Organising for Peace ’’ weekly study group 
series. ‘‘ The Structure of UN."' SoF. 


London. §.W.14: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon Rd. 
Jane Thomas: ‘‘ Amnesty International.’ PPU. 


Twickenham: 7.30 p.m. St. Mary's Hall. Publie 
mtg. Mike Craft to be introduced as candidate. 
INDEC. - 


16 October, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Pore &1. 
Ast Paine: '* The Labour Party and Disarmament.”’ 
PPU. 


17 October, Thursday 


Liverpool: 7.30 p.m. St. George's Hall. John 
Braine, Leo McGree, Stan Braadbridge, Pcter 
Letarche: ‘‘ World without the Bomb."' Adm. Is. 6d. 
CND. 


London E.1f: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd. Kay Wheeler ‘' Talks about her children.”’ PPU, 


London, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘Cry the Beloved 
Country "'—full length film. FIC (Africa series). 


18-20 October, Fri-Sun 


Rugeley. Staffs: Spode Hse.. Hawkesyard. Pax Con- 
ference: ‘‘ Peace through Reconciliation "' Sne-kers: 
Fr, Simon Blake, O.P., Dorothy Day, Eileen Egan, 
Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., Stanley Windass. Fee: 


£3 10s. Booking fee: 10s, to The Father Warden. 


19 October, Saturday 


Bristol : 2.30 p.m. College of Commerce, Unity St 
Sa fi ea i Effects of Disarmament.” 
ickets Is. from ts, Rogers, 10 Tl 

Bristol 8. UNA. Se 


14-17 Nov. Thur-Sun 


Operation Faliex '63. Details from CND, 2 Car. 


thusian St., E.C.1. 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


Peace News film 


It is hoped to produce a film for general 
public showing about Peace News. The 
film is not intended as a straight com 
mercial, but as something which might 
be used by peace groups generally in 
the promotion of Peace News. Anyone 
with ideas for the film should contact 
Alan Lovell, c/o 5 Caledonian. Road, 
London N.1. 
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ROBERT PINKER 


Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane 


Beyond the pale 


Britain in the Sixties: Vagrancy. (Penguin 


Special, 3s 6d.) 


It appears that God's last message to Adam 
took the form of an eviction order. There 
was also an injunction to the effect that 
“in the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat 
bread. ...” So it was that man’s economic 
life began under an ominously protestant 
ethic which, in time, turned Adam’s curse 
into an honourable institution. There were 
varying degrees of honour down to the level 
of the deserving poor, Below this class - 
in fact, beyond the pale of every class - 
were the paupers and vagrants who for one 
reason or other did not work. Poverty was 
a proof of moral weakness. There were 
two other groups of idlers, the mendicant 
orders who drew their inspiration from 
other religious schools of thought, and the 
very rich who did not work. Then came 
the economists who gave the whole process 
the status of scientific necessity. So long as 
you had some sort of capital, spiritual or 
material, you might still gain the esteem 
of your fellows. 


Mr. Philip O’Connor begins his study of 
vagrancy today by discussing those Chris- 
tian doctrines which associated virtue with 
poverty rather than work and thus became 
“the ethos of the vagrant tradition.” This 
is the least convincing part of the book. 
Christ was the original ‘“ vagrant parasite ” 
and this aspect of his life was adopted as 
a model by the mendicant holy men who 
came after him. It took many centuries of 
wily churchmanship to contain this poten- 
tially revolutionary doctrine within respect- 
able institutions. In more recent times the 
message of Communism - another “ theory 
of co-operative living” - has been discre- 
dited by both its disciples and opponents. 


Children in our capitalist society are still 
taught to respect the Christian ethic of co- 
operation. At the same time they must 
fearn how to survive under the competitive 
ethic of modern capitalism, Thus, argues 
Mr. O'Connor, “it never feels normal to 
make money competitively.” We live in a 
social climate in which men become “ natur- 
ally co-operative and compulsively compe- 
titive.” Most people adjust to these con- 
ditions so effectively that it is the prospect 
of unemployment rather than work which 
fills them with anxiety. A minority do not 
adjust and some of these take to the road. 
The author goes on to describe vagrancy as 
a “mental disturbance .. . contracted from 
a ‘schizophrenic’ society by men _ too 
primitively integrated . . .” to live with the 
incompatible ethics of Christianity and 
capitalism. 


The tramp has some affinities with the 
wandering holy man begging for alms. 
Nonetheless Mr. O'Connor does not 
romanticise vagrancy as a calling. From 


considers it a 


personal experience he 
“hopeless” condition, As he puts it, 
having undressed socially, what was left? 
Not even identity.” Yet Mr. O’Connor be- 
lieves that life as a “ dung-rolling beetle- 
man” in competitive society is equally 
destructive of a man’s self-respect and 
capacity for genuine human relationships. 
“ Poverty,” he suggests, “ was the agent of 
human community, as wealth was that of 
human alienation.” The tramp dies as an 
individual not because he lacks money but 
because he lacks the means of human 
contact. 


The vagrant, so often labelled a misfit, may 
be the truly normal person in a grossly 
maladjusted society. His meekness and in- 
difference to property contain the image of 
a future and superior social order. In spite 
of his seeming parasitism he still serves 
society in a number of ways. He is a dis- 
concerting reminder of the ethical paradox 
on which our present civilisation rocks. The 
very responses which he evokes reflect the 
same moral conflict from which he has re- 
treated. We can ease our “moral burden” 
by giving him alms. 


Alternatively, we can judge him and 
diagnose wickedness as the cause of his 
poverty, thereby equating our own relative 
affluence with virtue. The desire to punish 
vagrancy springs from this “ hysterical re- 
jection of the doubt endemic in our con- 
dition.” And punishment can be ration- 
alised into a form of social medicine which 
heals where it most hurts. Some such ex- 
planation must lie at the root of our ambi- 
valence towards minorities. Even today the 
hard-backed Windsor chairs are lined up in 
our workhouses waiting for the aged 
vagrant and those other so-called rougher 
types who, as a warden once explained to 
me, “ wouldn’t appreciate anything better.” 
Mr. O'Connor disapproves of most official 
attempts at ‘rehabilitating’ vagrants. He 
suggesis that before seeking to inculcate 
work habits in others we ought to look more 
closely at the nature of what passes for 
“work.” He distinguishes between “ work,” 
which is labour imbued with meaning and 
offering scope for creativity and mere ‘‘ em- 
ployment,” which “inhibits the nature of 
the artist.” It remains unfortunately true 
in our society that those whose need is 
greatest are the people who “cannot ex- 
press it in the proper form.” The “ in- 
curable” vagrant with his “steadily de- 
clining belief in the uses of communica- 
tion,” presents a unique diagnostic problem. 
Mr. O’Connor argues that he requires not 
orthodox rehabilitation but “a little co- 
operative in which to reduce his repressed 
social nature into sociaily co-operative 
ways.” Apart from stressing the need for 
permissiveness, this suggestion is not elab- 
orated in any detailed way. 


The most impressive sections of this un- 
even book are the author's recorded inter- 
views with vagrants and social workers. 
These are almost hyper-sensitive in the way 
they reveal and interpret the nuances of 
human gesture and statement. There is 
also a succinct chapter on the Poor Law. 
The rest of Vagrancy is confused and re- 
petitive in development. The argument 
lacks continuity, and meaning is often lost 
in stylistic obscurity. Nonetheless, there 
are some brilliant and revealing epigrams. 
Mr. O'Connor effectively lays bare the 
anomalies which lie beneath the value 
systems of semi-Christian middle-class 
England. He is less convincing in his argu- 
ment that the ethos of a wandering 
minority may be potentially more humane 
and decent than much that constitutes our 
settled way of life. However, it would be 
unwise to dismiss this author’s arguments 
simply because they are sa haphazardly 
marshalled. In spite of its faults, Vagrancy 
is a strangely moving book and should be 
read. 


Superficially, when dealing with “ deviants ” 
we act as if we had a clear definition of 
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normal and sociable behaviour. This is 
surprising if we remember that we live in 
a society where we are able to work our- 
selves into a mild frenzy about the rights 
and wrongs of Green Shield stamps at a 
time when half the world is starving, We 
can still talk with pride about the supe- 
riority of our ways of life in a civilisation 
which has twice torn itself apart in the 
space of forty years. We can still work up 
a fervent indignation about individual cases 
of child neglect when we have achieved the 
unique distinction of being able to threaten 
the well-being of successive unborm gener- 
ations. These things are so self-evident that 
simply stating them sounds boringly tend- 
entious. Yet the paradoxés shriek out for 
resolution - while we gently exhort our 
politicians to do a little better next time 
and disparage utopians like Mr. O’Connor. 


He has chosen to write about the way we 
treat a small minority in the widest possible 
social context. There is some justification 
for doing this. In so many ways the 
manner in which we treat minorities on the 
outside infiltrates back into the way we 
treat ourselves, 
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EDITORIALS 


Israel’s stand 


The decision taken by the Israeli Cabinet 
on September 26 to cut off Israel’s trade 
relations with South Africa is one of the 
most important steps taken by any country 
as a protest against apartheid. It is a par- 
ticularly courageous act since Israel is very 
vulnerable to pressure from the South Afri- 
can government. Dr, Verwoerd has in the 
past threatened quite specifically to take it 
out on the South African Jews if Israel be- 
haved in an unfriendly way. Israel also 
receives a good deal of money from South 
African Jews (£4,000.000 last vear), and it 
would be very easy for Dr. Verwoerd to 
cut this off. 


Why Israel has decided to do this can only 
be guessed at. One element in their think- 
ing may well be the natural symnathv 
which Jews, as a race that has suffered 
terrible oppression, have for other oppressed 
people. A more hard-headed, political, 
reason may be that Israel is very anxious 
to establish good relations with the new 
African countries to prevent the tmnited 
hostility of the Arab world being reinforced 
by the enmity of the whole of “new” 
Africa. So far many African states have 
responded well to Israel's friendly anproach, 
in spite of the fact that some of the most 
important Arab countries (Algeria and 
Eevnt, for example) are also important 
African countries. 
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If Israel's tatest gesture strengthens these 
ties it should be all to the good. For a 
strong anti-apartheid stand by Israel will 
help to confound its image as a “tool of 
Western Imperialism” - the accusation of 
some Arabs - and Israeli-African friendship 
might be an avenue leading ultimately to 
Isracli-Arab reconciliation. 


The World Council 
of Peace 


Ivor Mcntagu. a former secretary of the 
World Council of Peace, outlines on page 
eight the policy of that organisation. The 
article rightly stresses the fact that the vast 
majority of people want peace, but fails to 
consider why, in spite of this general long- 
ing for peace, people continue to support 
military methods of defence. 


In all countries military measures are 
justified as contributions to international 
peace. Even the U.S. Strategic Air Com- 
mand - almost certainly the military unit 
with the greatest destructive capacity in the 
history of man - has as its motto “ Peace is 
Our Profession.” It is hard to see that sup- 
port for any government’s defence policy 
is inconsistent. with support for the World 
Council of Peace. 

The WCP is clearly opposed to unilateral 
disarmament, Where many peace groups 
stress the need for unilateral disarmament, 
the WCP puts heavy emphasis on the gov- 
emmental solution of, multilateral disarma- 
ment, which Ivor Montagu describes as 
“total abolition.” This is an attractive 
slogan, but in advocating it the WCP, like 
many governments, generally ignores some 
of the basic problems of multilateral dis- 
armament: how to deal with remaining 
weapons, and with conflict situations in a 
disarmed world. It is essential that these 
problems should be faced if we are to get 
disarmament. 

The WCP’s general support of existing de- 
fence policies has been particularly clear 
with regard to Soviet policy. Ivor Mon- 


Terry Lovell 


tagu’s article is very vague on this point. 
In answering the question “ Does the WCP 
in any way favour or support either side 
in the Cold War?” he never mentions the 
words Soviet Union, United States, China, 
Khrushchev, Kennedy, Mao. The history 
of the WCP suggests that it has, in fact, 
been very uncritical of Soviet policy, Dur- 
ing the Cuban crisis it made no protest 
against the introduction of Soviet missiles 
into Cuba, though it repeatedly expressed 
its opposition to American military action. 
Ivor Montagu states his opposition to non- 
partisanship, on the attitude of a “ plague 
on both your houses.” This, he says, is 
absolutely wrong and harmful to peace 
efforts. The logic of this is that any fund- 
amental opposition to nuclear policies, and 
any suggestion of alternative policies which 
should be adopted now, is “harmful ta 
peace efforts.” If Ivor Montagu means 
what he says, it is a staggering admis- 
sion of the WCP’s attachment to present 
military policies. 


It is consistent with its attitude that the 
WCP should offer no real analysis of how 
the world has got into its present situation. 
It often relapses into blaming U.S. impe- 
rialism as the sole cause of the world’s 
troubles. 


We do not believe that the Cold War is 
simply the fault of one side or the other. 
It has arisen because of spiralling sus- 
picions, and because people have supposed 
that the only way to deal with an external 
military threat is by military means. 

If such patterns are not to recur it will be 
necessary to make a deeper analysis than 
the WCP makes. The WCP has shown 
some tolerance of divergent views on its 
platforms, but in general it has, we believe, 
created the impression that existing govern- 
mental policies are basically sound, The 
WCP members, such as the Soviet Com- 
mittee for the Defence of Peace, frequently 
refer to ‘“ Khrushchev’s peace policy.” By 
so doing they may be helping to placate 
uneasy consciences and stifle serious resist- 
ance, 


ART OR PROPAGANDA? 


the Lord Chamberlain's “ request.” 
articles expressing the Roman Catholic 
viewpoint have been included in the pro- 
gramme for the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany’s production of Rolf Hochhuth's play 
The Representative, now at the Aldwych 
Theatre, London. This play has been the 
subject of controversy throughout Europe. 
Shculd Pope Pius XYI have publicly and 
directly protested against the massacre of 
Jews during the last war? What were his 
motives for not doing so? Were these 
motives sufficient to justify his silence ? 


Reviewers of The Representative have 
entered this controversy, and the pros and 
cons have been debated in the national 
press. Prominent members of the Roman 
Catholic Church have been stung. into 
replying to this attack on Pius’s integrity. 
The Catholic Truth Socicty have published 
a pamphlet defending his actions, or lack 
of them. 

In all this furore, the play as a play has 
somehow been lost sight of, and one is left 
wondering whether it is a political tract or 
a work of art that people are discussing. 


On seeing the play the reasons for this 
treatment become ctear. Its . central 
dilemma, that of the “neutral man,” is 
buried beneath a huge weight of dialogue 
which the structure of the play cannot 
carry. The choice which confronts the 


Pope is nowhere effectively dramatised. In 
fact, Hechhuth is clearly not interested in 
confronting us with this asia dilemma at 
all, since Pius is presented as a vain, self- 
centred and cynical statesman, | 


We first 


meet him discussing business matters with 
his advisors, and showing a most unPopely 
lack of concern for the fact that, simul- 
taneously, Roman Jews are being rounded 
up and deported beneath the very window 
of the Vatican. We are given a portrayal 
of a man who is quite incapable of expe- 
riencing the sufferings of the Jews as any- 
thing other than a problem to be solved 
by political expediency. 


Having depicted the Pope in this manner, 
the play inevitably sinks into propaganda. 
As the central question is posed, there can 
be only one answer, namely, the Pope’s 
culpability, The fact that Hochhuth does 
not, in the words of the play’s director, 
Clifford Williams, “deliberately distort 
verifiable information” and that he “ care- 
fully enumerates . . . the many examples 
of Pius’s concern for the plight of the 
Jews” does not make it any the less 
biased. For within the context of the 
Pope’s characterisation, these protestations 
of concern for, and suffering with, the Jews 
become mere cynical blasphemy. The Re- 
presentative becomes in fact a_ political 
tract. 


The thing which obviously haunts Hoch- 
huth much more than the Pope’s conscience 
is Auschwitz. And yet even here he can- 
not dramatise what he wishes to say. Be- 
tween four and six million Jews were anni- 
hilated, as we are repeatedly told, and in 
spite of the horror of this, it remains 
merely another statistic. We become im- 
mune to these abstract figures, and even to 


the terrible pictures of its reality in human, 


The Russell peace 
foundations 


The need for research into the wide range 
of problems that stand in the way of dis- 
armament and peace is an urgent one, and 
the two new peace foundations announced 
by Bertrand Russell last Sunday could 
make an important contribution in this 
field. It is therefore disappointing that 
Lord Russell's statement (printed in full on 
page 12) should contain so much emotion- 
ally loaded language which casts some 
doubt on the objectivity of the research 
which his organisation will carry out. 
What the peace movement needs is not just 
the right assumptions but the right answers, 
and this requires an approach which is as 
free as possible from preconception and 
bias. 


Nor is Lord Russell’s analysis of the peace 
movement’s difficulties very convincing. He 
says that “ihe problems of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament and the Com- 
mittee of 100 are essentially derived from 
the conspiracy against the truth about the 
danger of nuclear war.” Most people who 
work in CND and the Committee would 
agree that their ability to spread the truth 
about the danger of nuclear war is quite 
considerable, and that the stumbling blocks 
of the movement are questions of finding 
a convincing policy, of effective organisa- 
tion, and of breaking down the’ barrier 
which prevents so many people who know 
about the danger of war from doing any- 
thing about it. The problem, to adapt a 
statement of Ralph Schoenman’s, is not so 
much ignorance as paralysis. 


But to dissent from parts of Lord Russell’s 
statement is not to damn his basic idea. 
The job of research is there to be done, 
and it is a huge one. Lord Russell has had 
the courage and imagination to tackle it. 
We hope that the quality of his founda- 
tions’ work will match the size of their 
ambition. 


terms. Anne Franck’s simple diary has 
more power to move, to personify the fate 
of millions of others like her, The very 
scale of the massacres, like Hiroshima, 
makes it hard for us to realise it at any 
other level of imagination. 


The play is interspersed with wartime news- 
reel shots of the deportation of Jews, and 
of the piles of corpses and near-dead sur- 
vivors found by the Allies. These films 
have their own eloquence, and are quite 
nicely presented against a background of 
beautiful church music which conveys an 
immense feeling of compassion and pity. 
This kind of juxtapositioning is fat more 
effective than the crude points which are 
hammered into us with complete lack of 
subtlety throughout the rest of the play. 
The only other time that the play comes 
alive is in the dialogue between the young 
priest who has decided to share the fate of 
the Jews, and the doctor of Auschwitz; the 
angel and the devil. The devil is himself a 
fallen angel, since he was once a theolo- 
gian. Here there is at least some attempt 
to comprehend what it is that might make 
a man act out such a role, and the result- 
ing tussle between them has some dramatic 
force. 

On the face of it, The Representative, like 
Oh, what a lovely war, should be of special 
significance for Peace News readers. And 
yet the difference between the two is the 
difference between propaganda and art. If 
the latter is relevant where the former is 
not, it is first and foremost becauce Of its 
qualities as a dramatic presentation and not 
because of its, subject matter. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


Dr. E. James Lieberman 


Non-violenc 
aggressive 


The need for non-violent alternatives to war as a means of settling conflicts 
is a matter frequently discussed in Peace News and elsewhere. In this article 
Dr. E. James Lieberman suggests that non-violence is am aggressive force 
capable of being used in a wide variety of conflict situations, and investigates 
the possibility of developing the technique as an alternative to international 


war. 


He draws a clear distinction between pacifism and non-violence, and 


suggests that while many pacifists are essentially violent, many soldiers are 


non-violent. 


Non-violence, he states, ““seems to mobilise another source of 


real power ” which could break through popular apathy and through the idea 
that nuclear weapons are a valid measure of potency in society. Dr. Lieber- 
man, a psychiatrist, works at the Harvard School of Public Health, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. This paper was originally presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association in Washington on March 7, 1963. 
It is printed here by kind permission of the AOA and of the author. 


The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
renowned leader of one of the most suc- 
cessful non-violent movements in history, 
was recently quoted as follows: “I believe 
in a militant, non-violent approach in 
which the individual stands up against an 
unjust system, using sit-ins, legal action, 
boycotts, votes, and everything else - except 
violence or hate.” (4) 


The purpose of this paper is to examine 
this kind of approach as an application of 
socially constructive aggression, One basic 
premise is that aggression is not exclusively 
destructive. Although the word has hostile, 
destructive connotations both in general and 
psychological parlance, its original com- 
ponents mean fo approach or go toward; 
eur culture and our orthopsychiatric profes- 
sions retain these components in expressing 
concern about the passive breadwinner and 
the withdrawn child, who are “not aggres- 
sive enough.” Another premise is that non- 
violence, like any effort to initiate or resist 
social change, requires aggression. Non- 
violent aggression warrants our attention as 
an ongoing social experiment involving the 
individual and group management of strong 
and often conflicting feelings. 


Martin Luther King’s characterisation of 
non-violence may be paraphrased as 
follows: 


(a) Non-violence is an active method of 
resisting or righting wrongs; “it is not 
passive non-resistance to evil, it is 
active non-violent resistance to evil.” 


(b) Persuasion and the creation of com- 
munity are the goals, not humiliation 
and defeat of the opponent. 


(c) The attack is directed against imper- 
sonal forces of evil - injustice, untruth 
- rather than any persons who may be 
vehicles of these forces. 


(d) The non-violent resister accepts suffer- 
ing rather than inflicting it, and does 
not retaliate; he believes in the re- 
demptive and persuasive power of un- 
earned suffering. 


(e) Love stands at the centre of non- 
violence - an essential factor which 
rules out hostile passivity masquerading 
as non-violence. 


(f) Non-violence is based on a conviction 
that there is a force for justice in the 
universe - this implies a faith in the 
future, in some creative force, religious 
or otherwise. (2) 


Some further comments will add substance 
to this brief outline. King has written, 
“Gandhi was probably the first person in 
history to lift the love ethic of Jesus above 
mere interaction between individuals to a 
powerful and effective social force on a 
large scale.” (2) 


Gandhi, a Hindu, was influenced by Jesus, 


and also by Thoreau, who urged: “ Cast 
your whole vote, mot a strip of paper 
merely, but your whole influence. A 
minority is powerless while it conforms to 
the majority; it is not even a minority then, 
but it is irresistible when it clogs by its 
whole weight.” (°) 


Modern organised non-violence holds that 
the informed controlled resolve of ordinary 
citizens is the ultimate arbiter of social 
conflict, not superior force of arms. Organ- 
ised non-violence has recently emerged as 
a formidable psychological and _ political 
force in certain societies for particular 
goals: with Gandhi in India for independ- 
ence, with Lutuli in South Africa for an 
end to apartheid, with King in the United 
States for integration and civil rights, and 
with Dolci in Italy for full employment and 
better living conditions. In each of these 
cases substantial numbers of ordinary 
people have joined together under an out- 
standing leader for a disciplined, non- 


violent aggressive struggle toward a 


common goal, 


Most of these participants have not been 
pacifists. They adopted non-violence be- 
cause it seemed relevant in a given situa- 
tion; they could follow the discipline and 
be perfectly sincere without making an 
absolute commitment to an abstract prin- 
ciple - pacifism - which never has attracted 
widespread following. This differentiation 
between pacifism and non-violence is often 
overlooked, Historically, “ pacifist” ideas, 
as expressed by Lao-[se, Buddha, the 
Stoics, and Jesus, referred to relations be- 
tween individuals; the early Christian peace 
sects did not participate in the political life 
of the state, believing it to be inherently 
violent and un-Christian. Only with the 
advent of the Quakers in the seventeenth 
century did political participation for 
change become part of the pacifist ethic. (4) 
The non-violent movements mentioned 
earlier are an extension of this ethic into 
modern national political life, but they do 
not necessarily relate to international war, 
not have they been tested in this largest 
area of conflict. 

Two important insights given by this his- 
torical perspective are the relatively Jate 
date at which non-violence became a socio- 
political force, and the continuing lack of 
non-violent alternatives to international 
war. The United Nations, while dedicated 
to positive approaches to peace, and ex- 
pressing much of the humanitarian basis of 
non-violence, still relies upon war-making 
capability in part. The World Peace 
designed for non-violent intervention in 
conflict situations, is still in the formative 
stage, and is untried, 


Martin Luther King speaking at the Lincoln Memorial on August 28 at what 
he called “ the greatest demonstration of freedom in the history of our nation.” 
In his article, Dr. Lieberman states that most of the participants in struggles 
such as the US integration struggle have not been pacifists. “They adopted 
non-violence because it seemed relevant in a given situation. ... The non- 
violent movements .. . do not necessarily relate to international war.” 
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Where does non-violence fit in the scheme 
of human social behaviour? A_ helpful 
analogy - if nothing more - comes from 
the study of animal behaviour. Animal 
species which are equipped with lethal 
weapons, e.g., fangs, antlers, claws, have 
generally evolved means of settling intra- 
species conflicts through ritualised fighting, 
without’ wear and tear on the species. In 
ritualised fighting lethal weapons are not 
used, except perhaps to threaten, and the 
loser of this instinctively restricted bout will 
suddenly assume an “appeasement” pos- 
ture to end the fight. This posture lays him 
open to a fatal blow, yet it has the effect 
of inhibiting just that. (5) Human beings 
have evolved some forms of ritualised fight- 
ing in legal systems, diplomacy and sports. 
We have learned to live together in large 
aggregates with remarkably little homicide 
- except in war. But there is likely to be 
still greater homicidal war unless more reli- 
able species-preserving conflict processes can. 
be developed. 


Even assuming that “turning the other 
cheek” is analagous to the gesture so 
effective in preventing fatal combat between 
wolves, giving an impressive evolutionary 
foundation to non-violence, some difficult 
questions remain - not to be answered here. 
Can large groups, not to mention nations, 
adopt effective non-violent postures, or is it 
really the impact of individuals which is 
crucial? (®) Can such a posture or 
approach be used self-consciously - not 
instinctively - with similar expectation of 
success ? 


Enlisting the apathetic 


Non-violence is predicated on a particular 
psychological outlook. Very basic is the 
assumption that every human being has at 
least a potential spark of compassion that 
can be kindled by another person. The 
surest way to prevent violence is to win the 
respect and confidence of the one who is 
about to strike - to make him lose or con- 
trol his own destructive anger. One writer 
has described this process as moral ju-jitsu : 
an attempt to mobilise the values of one’s 
opponent on behalf of his own self-con- 
trol. (7) In other words, we can say that 
the non-violent person relies upon the in- 
ternal controls of his opponent (as he does 
of himself) and attempts to enhance these 
within the conflict process. 


Other social-psychological aspects of non- 
violence are: the enlistment of formerly 
apathetic, oppressed people in rational poli- 
tical activity, and the provision of a con- 
structive channel for aggressive feelings. 
Non-violence is an alternative to armed 
rebellion or passive submission, neither of 
which is likely to produce a stable, creative 
conflict process. Unlike armed ‘rebellion, 
non-violence purports to be revolutionary 
in its methods as well as its aims. It is 
designed to free the pursuit of justice from 
the passion for revenge, perhaps in the way 
the clinician strives to liberate his patient's 
constructive aggressiveness from paralysing 
ties to destructive impulse. 


Here we enter upon the difficult task of 
evaluating non-violent action from within. 
Gandhi himself was well aware of the false, 
hypocritical non-violence resulting either 
from fear and weakness or from repressed, 
unrecognised hostility, Neurotic inhibition 
does not qualify as non-violence. Gandhi 
maintained that only one who is capable of 
striking can be non-violent, and that it is 
better to be violent if the only alternative 
is cowardice. “It is not that I am in- 
capable of anger - . . but I succeed on 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Godfrey Featherstone was one of a 
team of CND supporters who recently 
went to the shipbuilding town of 
Clydebank in Scotland as part of 
CND’s campaign to “tell Britain” 
about nuclear weapons and disarma- 
ment. But the “ bankies” also had a 
lot to tell CND - and the rest of 
Britain. 


Clydebank is a major centre of the ship- 
building industry upon which one in every 
seven Scottish working people depends 
directly or indirectly. One of the most con- 
centrated industrial regions in Britain, it 
comes within the main fire-storm areas 
from H-bombs dropped on either Glasgow 
or the Holy Loch, just as it was a major 
target during World War II. 


It is representative of the towns throughout 
Britain with unnecessarily high rates of un- 
employment. For many of the past hun- 
dred years it has been the firm basis of 
much British wealth, power and “ great- 
ness” through its shipbuilding industry. It 
is a touchstone of economic boom or 
depression. If disarmament is achieved it 
will be one of the first places to bear the 
brunt of economic change and, at the same 
time, its people’s matured skills in capital 
industry will make it a workshop for the 
under-developed countries of the world 
whose industrial base it will help to 
provide, 


“Red Clydebank ” it used to be called, and 
no wonder. Just over a hundred years ago 
a collection of tenement buildings housing 
disease, poverty and squalor huddled round 


Godfrey Featherstone 


Thomson’s of Govan who moved out to 
Clydebank then. That was the real birth 
of Clydebank and of its marine engineering 
and shipbuilding, whose history is the his- 
tory of the town. Modern industrialisation 
was born out of overcrowding and disease 
which ravaged and eliminated the “ bankie ” 
children of those days. In the twenties the 
famous Clydebank rent dispute reached the 
Commons nearly four hundred miles away. 


In the thirties the shipyards stood silent. 
Beardmores of Dalmuir was completely 
closed in a “rationalisation of industry,” 
just as Dennys up the road at Dumbarton 
closed a few weeks ago. As many as 
12,000 men were unemployed in Clydebank. 


World War If 


And then World War II, building ships 
against Hitler, with a peak employment 
figure of 10,000 at John Brown’s, “ the 
pride of the Clyde,” where they had built 
the Cunarders, the “ Queens,” the cruisers. 
On the night of March 13-14, 1941, the war 
took Clydcbank’s houses, all but eight un- 
damaged ones. It completely destroyed 
4,000 houses and badly damaged 7,000 
others. It took over 700 Clydebank lives, and 
it took Clydebank people, leaving a popula- 
tion of 2,000 out of 50,000 when the 
blitzed areas were evacuated. A great effort 
to build houses was made after the war: 
they shot up all over the place in big red 
patches with little or no overall social plan- 
ning, but were stopped in 1948 by a mys- 
terious bankruptcy and in 1959 by a with- 
drawal of government subsidy, Meanwhile 
the vital sensitive point of the Clydebank 


community - the shipbuilding industry - 
has declined in the face of tougher world 
competition. 


A town which employs most, profits most, 
loses most in wartime. A town which has 
known overcrowding, disease, hardship or 
unemployment through almost all of its 
days. From these strains and pressures a 
close, strong sense of solidarity and com- 


munity has emerged among its people, but. 


threading through this is a feeling of help- 
lessness, hopelessness, bitterness. 


Take a walk round Clydeside at any time 
of day and you'll find this. Take a walk 
through the main street, which is simply a 
corridor for the “bankies” to commute 
between shipyard and home. A grey cor- 
ridor with dowdy shops. From before seven 
in the morning to half-past you'll see the 
shipyards suck in thousands of silent, unwill- 
ing looking workers who have to clock in in- 
side the yard at their place of work, not at 
the gate, who'll lose a morning’s work if 
they are late. From ten in the morning on 
right through the day grey-faced men lean 
against the railings in the centre or huddle 
in doorways against a penetrating wind. 
These are the unemployed with little pros- 
pect of work, some out of work for over a 
year. 


Many youngsters and men over forty hang 
around. One comes over to talk to us. 
Yes, he says, peace and industrial growth 
must go hand in hand, but give Brown’s a 
defence contract and he’ll be forced to 
work there, forced to, Out of work for 
over a year, told he’s too old for work at 
45, told to look for work by the employ- 
ment people which they themselves can’t 


find for him. Mr. Grey has four children 
and a wife to keep on £8 6s. a week and 
no prospects, no direction except down. 
His eldest daughter is 17 and has had no 
work since she left school. His son, just 
about to leave school, has little prospect of 
work either, and even less of an apprentice- 
ship. Why should dying firms take 
apprentices ? 


Mr. Grey and his daughter are like 1,800 
other men, 300 other women, out of work. 
They expect more to join them. Up the 
road at Dumbarton they expect sixteen per 
cent by October. 


Factories 


At twelve thousands of men explode out 
of the factories and yards the moment the 
hooter sounds. Unless there’s a factory gate 
meeting. A couple of hundred or so will 
stop and listen, and listen sympathetically 
—no heckling, no questions, just an intense 
sympathy between you speaking and them 
helping you to speak about their lousy 
conditions, about how war contracts are no 
answer, about how disarmament means a 
real alternative for them, about the 
Washington March, Here, you feel, is where 
things can begin moving and then someone 
says: “ They dinna really care about us and 
I dinna mind what the work is so long as 
the work is there.” 


But go to another factory and a man will 
say. “A great speech. I know it, I know 
what you mean. Sce over there, that’s 
where my mother and brother were killed 
in the war. Let me help you, gimme some 
of that stuff.” But he also says that the 
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Catholic religion is “the greatest in the 
world” opening up the most serious split 
in the community, and he says that the men 
simply did not know that they were making 
parts for nuclear submarines. 

By one, and from then on until midnight, 
the drunks are in the streets. 

A man keeps trying to support himself 
against a wall and slithers down it again and 
again with his fingernails scraping against it. 
Another lies full length across the pave- 
ment, trying to drag himself into the busy 
road. 

The police come around in twos and threes, 
with their little black vans hovering 
behind them. In the main road girls shriek 
playfully; in the fish café a leering youth 
grabs hold of the waitress. He doesn’t get 
turned out, or even slapped by the girl— 
she just pulls herself away and carries on. 
You may see a gang set on a member of a 
neighbouring gang and kick him around, 
until he doesn’t appreciate it any more. 


Housing 


We formed the impression that the local 
Socialist Council liked to keep information 
to themselves. But some of the officials 
neither knew what was going on nor even 
seemed to want to know. Take the housing 
people. The number of dwellings without 
baths or sharing baths, the number without 
WCs or sharing WCs, the exact figures for 
Grade UI and Grade IJ houses simply do 
not seem to be known. The deputy surveyor 
says it’s the business of the sanitary inspec- 
tor who says it’s the business of the burgh 
factor who says it’s the business of the town 
clerk. Whose business will the town clerk 
say it is? 

The deputy surveyor graphically describes 
the problems of squatters moving into 
houses declared unfit for human habitation 
after the council have moved other people. 
out. The sanitary inspector denies that such 
a problem exists at all and says that the 
housing schemes are progressing rapidly. 
Other officials say that the chance for 
genuine social redevelopment has almost 
slipped out of reach. 


Planning 


But the fact is that few councils can have 
repaired the war damage to such a large 
extent as this one, but they have done it 
with almost complete lack of social imagi- 
nation or overall planning. As someone in 
the Faifely estate said: 
“It is a housing estate without any 
communal life. Bad transport makes you 
feel divorced from the life of the 
town. ... There is no community centre 
and no facilities for the young. . . . Rents 
are extortionate for sub-standard houses 
and the amenities are bad for the family.” 
The town centre is very, very suitable for 
redevelopment, because as one official put 
it: “If everything isn’t pulled down, it will 
fall down.” Although the inhabitants do 
their utmost to keep their homes clean, what 
one of them said of his own street describes 
many in the centre, though not all: “It’s 
hardly better than a slum. We have cracked 
walls, dampness in the house, broken down 
toilets on the landings, rotten woodwork, 
and rats scurrying about the back courts.” 
But something is being done in Clyde- 
bank. Town and country planning has just 
arrived here, twelve years after the act was 
passed requiring local councils to produce 
a plan for their area, The Secretary of 
State approved Clydebank’s plan a few 
weeks ago. 
As for overall redevelopment, a planning 
officer and town architect has recently been 
appointed and his newly-created office is 
bustling with activity and filled with maps, 
plans, projected dates for building, signs of a 
town on the move. Although this appoint- 
ment may be “twenty years too late,” as 


someone commented, the new architect, Mr. 
Vaughan, has an overall social vision for 
the future of Clydebank which is simply 
breathtaking in its concern for the people 
of the town, in its vigorous drive to embody 
a strong and vital community feeling in 
bricks and mortar. 


But, as we learned from other officials, such 
a scheme has many large obstacles in its 
path: the council, though strongly socialist, 
is also in many ways conservative. Perhaps 
they are just stalling and waiting for a 
hoped-for Labour government “cheap 
money” policy, but if not, they may well 
find their own hold over the town weakened 
and the particular circumstances of Clyde- 
bank ignored in favour of neutral and alien 
lumps of architecture and provision for 
commercial concerns. 

But unemployment is the real spectre 
which haunts the whole of Clydeside. Scot- 
land has depended largely on the old 
capital industries of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion—on coal, iron, shipbuilding and the 
railways. Dr, Beeching is attending to the 
railways. The Scottish coal industry faces 
neat-extinction with few hopes of a long- 
term fuel policy from the government and 
fewer still for their re-training or re-employ- 
ing out-of-work miners. And local indus- 
tries and local authorities cannot compete 


in the fierce international struggle for ship- 
building orders and they cannot resist the 
moral blackmail of a forced choice between 
unemployment and making weapons of war. 
Genuine alternatives have to be offered and 
not only for Clydeside, but for the whole 
of Scotland. 


Few new industries are being set up any- 
where in Scotland and the last budget’s 
offered enticements are simply not working. 
Depopulation continues rapidly, especially 
of young people and of skilled workers who 
are drawn down towards London. With de- 
population taken into account, it looks as 
if about 270,000 new jobs will have to be 
created in Scotland by 1969. 


Admiralty contracts 


The short cut on Clydeside and in Clyde- 
bank is that of Admiralty contracts and, 
even in the Cuba debate in the Commons, 
Mr. Cyril Bence, the local MP, was advocat- 
ing this phoney alternative for Clydebank. 
But only the most unstable and temporary 
kind of economy can emerge from such a 
policy. One only has to remember the 
instant redundancy of the thousands of 
workers helping to produce Blue Water and 
Blue Streak. Once a town depends on 
“defence” products, it not only becomes 
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vulnerable to attack, but also to cancella- 
tions with a change in defence policy: it 
develops a hopelessness when its people are 
forced to make war weapons whether they 
want to or not; and it develops a vested 
interest in the cold war, upon whose ten- 
sions the livelihood of wives and children 
seems to depend. 

Many people in Clydebank already sense 
what the genuine alternative is, without 
necessarily knowing the detailed possibilities. 
Re-investment and re-training, new indus- 
tries and new jobs in the whole of Scotland 
can only come from the kind of thorough 
economic overhaul which disarmament 
implies. Planned, human change, a larger 
vision of what community life is, even the 
vital information about what the present 
situation is: this is what Clydebank needs. 
Most of all, a sense of new priorities: for 
it is in places like Clydebank that the hope 
lies for the underdeveloped countries who 
can provide markets, who can take all the 
skills which exist in capital industries, 
matured in the bankies hands over a hun- 
dred years. 


Some people in Clydebank have seen this 
far ahead, some are seeing ahead as far as 
towr redevelopment, some fight on their 
own ground in industry, or on the local 
council, and some still feel helpless. 


Charles Radcliffe 


There is a definite feeling among sup- 
porters of the Committee of 100 that 
organisation can be equated with authori- 
tarianism. This sentiment has bedevilled 
much of the Committee’s work over the 
last few months. The search for spon- 
taneity in action has led to total lack of 
organisation - the very antithesis of 
genuine libertarianism. 

It is possible that we have borrowed this 
characteristic from the small divided British 
anarchist movement, but it is a debt which 
We can now repay, and must repay if we 
are to move ahead. If we are to be liber- 
tarians, we must not be misled into anti- 
organisationalism, for the glory of liber- 
tarianism is that its organisation works less 
painfully and more effectively. 

To appeal for better groundwork, for 
greater efficiency, and for more common 
sense is not to ask for leaders or executive 
committees. 

My criticism of the immediate past of the 
Committee is that there has not been 
efficient organisation, that the Committee 
itself has not acted cohesively or coherently, 
that it has often failed to give clear initia- 
tives, that pre-demonstration publicity has 
been ineffective, that we have failed to 
show a clear grasp of tactics (the Claridges 
demonstration during Greek week might 
have been more effective if it had been 
called off), that we had not done sufficient 
groundwork on Operation Porton, that we 
have failed to put our ideas across at all 
imaginatively, and that we have failed to 
have a localised organisation in any way 
sufficient to our needs. 

Obviously there can be no hard and fast 
rules for the future, but there can be an 
acceptable rule of thumb which will avoid 
the majority of the present pitfalls, I 
would suggest as a start the following: 
ONE: That no demonstration outside 
London be organised until the groundwork 
has been done, an acceptable theme de- 
vised, the majority of supporters told, local 
groups informed of all possible plans, and 
pre-demonstration leafleting organised. Only 
when this has been completed should we 
make final plans, and these should be made 
at least two months before the demonstra- 
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tion, The failings of Porton resulted, for 
the most part, from not observing these 
principles. 

Two: That no London demonstration 
should be called without good cause, or 
without a majority of supporters being 
circularised, and that we should feel no 
qualms about calling a demonstration off 
if we feel that it is unlikely to get support, 
or if it is likely to attract support from a 
majority of people we don’t want. 

THREE: That wherever we hold a demon- 
stration there should be adequate briefing 
for supporters, not only at a large central 
London meeting, but also at working 
groups. If necessary this should be done 
by Committee members or members of the 
working group who planned the demon- 
strations. 

There will be demonstrations which cannot 
be worked on this basis, but they should be 
kept to a minimum. 

I also feel that there is something to be 
said for a real programme of alternatives 
of the sort presented by the forces cam- 
paign. The Committee can organise demon- 
strations for people on different levels of 
commitment. A silent vigil for some, an 
open breach of the Official Secrets Act for 
others, and so on. This is not eliteism, 
because the groupings would be as flexible 
or as inflexible as supporters wanted them 
to be. There should be no question of 
assessing merit on compared convictions 
and jail sentences. 

While we might like to fill the prisons as 
a protest, we must be aware that at present 
we have no hope of doing so, and neither 
will we ever do so if at this stage we cut 
ourselves off from the “ average supporter” 
by advocating actions more and more dan- 
gerous and less and Jess generally popular. 
This can only result in a decimated move- 
ment, 

The real activist may turn out to be the 
man who talks to associates, writes articles, 
and tells people, not the man who fills the 
prisons! But any movement needs both 
people and a mutual sympathy for both 
positions, 

Obviously there is a need for these points 
and others to be discussed very widely if 


the Committee is not going to lose the 
initiative. Yhe Committee has been in the 
doldrums for some time, but recently it 
has woken up again. A number of people 
who had despaired of the Committee giving 
a radical alternative (myself among them) 
have come back into the London and 
regional Committees as a result of Spies 
for Peace, the Dusseldorf sit-in, and so on. 
The Committee now has a clear duty: to 
prove to these people that the new image 
is not superficial, that we have in fact 
grabbed the initiative and will use it. 

I think our main task over the next six 
months is the unromantic one of consoli- 
dation. To advocate caution is extremely 
unpopular, but unless we can build up a 
solid, active network of supporters’ groups, 
prepared to take their own initiatives on 
small objectives (housing, racialism, prisons 
maybe), and support the Committee on 
major projects, we cannot go on. If we do 
not do this we shall find that the Com- 
Mittee angels fill the jails and the move- 
ment loses all its impetus. 

The Committee should be federalist, with 
maximum efficiency and maximum auto- 
nomy. This is not impossible, but it is un- 
likely to happen while the Committee ad- 
vocates a thousand and one things at once, 
never concentrating fully on any of them. 
I would like to see the Committee united 
in an attempt to set up an organisation 
compatible with the ends we hope to attain. 
It will mean sacrificing a meandering, 
meaningless anti-organisationalism to con- 
structive libertarianism. Otherwise, as Peace 
News has said, anarchism will be (justly) 
equated with the advocacy of chaos. This 
task should not be beyond a serious move- 
ment - but is it ? 

Unless we can weld a responsible, reason- 
ably united organisation out of the factions 
and divided viewpoints we shall lose every 
gain we have ever made; the Committee 
not only will be dead, but will deserve ta 
be. 

Charles Radcliffe is a member of the 
London Committee of 100 and the Federa- 
tion of London Anarchists. He is 21. This 
article appears in the current Bulletin of 
the London Committee of 100, 
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IVOR MONTAGU on the policies of 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF PEACE 


The World Council of Peace is the international peace organisation, with 
headquarters in Vienna, which held the Moscow Congress last year. It has 
often been accused of acting as an apologist for Soviet policies, and a recent 
editorial in Peace News (July 12) stated that the World Council “appears 
to -upport the Soviet government, Soviet foreign policy, and Soviet defence 


policy.” 


In the correspondence which ensued 
senting the World Council of Peace, 


Peace News was accused of misrepre- 
and was asked by Colin Sweet of the 


British Peace Committee to give proper presentation to “the actual policy 


of the World Council of Peace.” 
was written in response to a request 
fying the WCP’s policy. 


I am pleased to be invited by Peace News 
to write a few words on the World Council 
of Peace and its policy, and in particular 
to answer three questions: 


(1) Unilateralism: Does the WCP have 
a specific policy on this or does it 
leave it to be decided by its constituent 
bodies ? 


(2) The Cold War: Does it in any way 
favour or support either side in the 
Cold War? 


(3) Negotiations on disarmament: Does 
the WCP put a greater emphasis on 
these than other peace organisations ? 

First, to put the answers in context, I 
should like to recall briefly the character, 
history and mode of working of the WCP. 


The WCP was founded in the early 1950s. 
Its first President was Professor Frederic 
Joliot-Curie. In speeches made by himself 
and others around the time of its formation 
its principles and mode of working were set. 
The idea is that the vast majority of every 
people in the world is opposed to war. 


Hitherto wars have often come about 
against the will of peoples. Surely man- 
kind is grown up enough now to be able 
to find some way of making the will of 
that immense majority prevail, The WCP 
was born to co-ordinate the efforts of these 
individuals and organisations who oppose 
war, to put them in touch with each other 
for discussion to reach understanding, and 
for combined action whenever they agree 
upon something as urgent and necessary. 


In many countries there are national com- 
mittees which subscribe to this idea, send 
representatives to WCP gatherings, put for- 
ward candidates for election to its “ com- 
mittees,” etc. But (in Joliot-Curie’s words): 
“There is a place for everyone working 
for peace in the WCP” and “we must 
support every initiative for peace from 
whatever source.” Therefore it has always 
been the practice of the WCP to invite 
individuals and representatives of other 
bodies from outside its ranks to its meet- 
ings to take just as much or as little part 
as they wish; to be delegates, observers or 


‘guests, to speak or not, take part in com- 


missions, vote or abstain, as they think 
right. 

There is no set doctrine or “policy” to 
which members, supporters or others are 
obliged to subscribe. 


WCP policy consists in the many resolu- 
tions that it has adopted at its meetings. 
Some are consistent major policy points, 
frequently reiterated. Among these empha- 
sised from earliest days are the stopping of 
wars, the avoidance of wars breaking out, 
abolition of nuclear weapons and every 
other weapon of mass destruction, agreed 
measures of disarmament under strict con- 
trol on ‘the road to general and complete 
disarmament, prohibition of war propa- 
ganda, prohibition of armed intervention 
by any state against another on any pre- 
text, the right of peoples held in depend- 
ence or colonial subjection to freedom and 
independence, opposition to every form of 
racial discrimination, strengthening of cul- 
tural relations and normal economic rela- 
tions on a reciprocal basis. Other resolu- 
tions deal with particular and more passing 
conflicts. 


The main point to realise is that whatever 
we do represents a consensus of opinion. 
This has to be, because there is no statu- 
tory obligation on constituent or co-oper- 
ating committees to carry out resolutions or 
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take part in campaigns. They only do so 
if they approve. So naturally comes into 
operation another of Joliot-Curie’s maxims, 
“stress what unites, not what divides.” 
Otherwise than by consent and general 
acceptance there can be no effective actions 
and campaigns on a world scale. 

Now for the three questions. 


(1) Unilateralism: The WCP, as such, has 
no policy whatever on this. We early 
learned - it is a matter of common sense - 
that with the prevailing mistrust and fears 
in the wosld it is no good putting forward 
suggestions that are strategically one-sided. 
Our members include such as the British 
Peace Committee, which is unilateralist for 
Britain because it looks on nuclear weapons 
as increasing Britain’s danger, not its safety, 
and British unilateralism as an_ initiative 
helping to advance worldwide abolition and 
meanwhile delaying a weapons-spread, as 
well as the Soviet Committee for the De- 
fence of Peace which, like the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy in 
USA, is not unilateral for its own country 
but works for total abolition. The WCP 
works too for total abolition, It believes 
that its own great Stockholm Appeal 
against nuclear weapons, signed in 1950 by 
650 million people (over one million in 
Britain alone), helped enormously to rouse 
the world to the dangers and evils of 
nuclear weapons. We want ourselves to 
help, and encourage every other movement 
to help, every effort in this direction against 
nuclear weapons and toward general and 
complete controlled disarmament. 


(2) The Cold War: See above, about the 
uselessness of one-sided proposals, But we 
believe that non-partisanship, in the sense 
of “a plague on both your houses,” is 
absolutely wrong and even harmful to 
peace efforts. We believe that it is a duty 
of everyone (and every movement) for 
peace to do its homework, studying the 
facts, judging every issue and every pro- 
posal, and trying to rouse public opinion 


to press for whatever measures it thinks 
likely best to contribute to a peaceful solu- 
tion. We think it disastrous and an abdi- 
cation of human reason and responsibility 
to refuse to stand by principle for fear of 
being identified with “one side” or the 
other, or to run away from a compromise 
one has thought to be the wisest and 
fairest just because “ one side” has moved 
toward it. We support policies, not 
“ sides,” that is according to our judgment 
the best practical steps and solutions, and 
we believe in the utmost discussion between 
peace organisations and supporters to help 
find out which solutions are likely to be the 
most desirable. 


(3) Negotiations: We certainly favour nego- 
tiation on disarmament. But let us be quite 
clear. We have no blind belief in the auto- 
matic efficacy of negotiations left to diplo- 
mats, One of the great problems of peace 
campaigning is that one must rouse public 
opinion to force reluctant diplomats to 
undertake negotiation, and then the public 
that was roused to demand this sighs with 
relief, sits back, and nothing happens - 
because those who entered negotiation only 
reluctantly have no desire or intention to 
bring them to success. Disarmament will 
not come except by negotiated agreements. 


But negotiations are quite useless and no 
agreements will come out of them unless 
the same effort of public opinion which 
forced their beginning is continued to en- 
force, by the same pressure, their success, 
“Negotiation plus unremitting pressure” is 
the essential recipe. 


Now a conclusion. You have asked about 
our policy and way of working. I have 
described the ideal. Of course we have not 
always lived up to it, any more than any 
other body of men and women is without 
fault. Man is prone to error as the sparks 
fly upward and peace supporters are 
swayed by prejudices, passions just like 
anyone else. The World Peace Movement 
certainly bears the inheritance that it was 
born of a real need, that is, at the height 
of the Cold War, when peace, in certain 
countries anyway, was a dirty word. This 
meant that bans, prejudices and_ hostile 
propaganda narrowed its representation 
from those countries. 


But this weakness is a fault, not of those 
in it, but of those outside it. Those who 
have been in it from this country, for 
example, have had the job - from the start - 
of expressing not merely their own views, 
but trying to make clear the views of those 
many here who want peace no less but, 
alas, have often not been directly repre- 
sented. Only so could they make their con- 


Non-violence as an aggressive force 


almost all occasions to keep my feelings 
under control. Non-violence is a 
weapon of the strong. With the weak it 
might easily be hypocrisy. Fear and love 
are contradictory terms. .. .” (8) 


We are aware that most participants in the 
outstanding non-violent movements have 
not been pacifists. The converse of this fact 
warrants attention, i-e., that not all pacifists 
are non-violent: unconscious impulses to 
violence can operate behind a_ pacifist 
facade, and some pacifists doubtless arrive 
at their position via the psychological 
mechanism of reaction-formation. Insofar 
as pacifism is a neurotic defence, the under- 
lying poorly-controlled anger is likely to 
sabotage the practice of non-violence, turn- 
ing active, conscious restraint into passive 
hostility, provoking rather than inhibiting 
the expression of violence in others. True 
non-violence is not consistent with the idea 
- occasionally found among pacifists - that 
the responsibility for violence lies entirely 
with the one who strikes the blow. Non- 
violence is a dialogue in which one tries to 
understand and be understood better; the 
real proof of its merit is to be found in the 
outcome, not simply in the intent; it be- 
comes hypocrisy when it merely serves to 
“ purify” one (through masochistic suffer- 


tribution be true and helpful. But it is 
time that others now speak for them. 
selves. 


We believe that, despite all difficulties and 
any mistakes, the WCP has so far fulfilled 
the hopes that inspired its foundation. Its 
great world-wide campaigtis against nuclear 
weapons, for negotiated settlements, for dis- 
armament agreements were the first that 
helped to rouse public opinion and activity. 


As an arena for understanding it contri- 
buted much to halting hostilitics - for 
example, in the Korean war and_ the 
Franco-Vietnam war, It is doing vital ser- 
vice now in its world-wide campaign for 
disarmament, as well as in helping peace 
supporters in the metropolitan countries to 
understand the problems of those in 
colonial and former colonial countries and 
the need for aiding their striving for inde- 
pendence. 


Many people belittle its great congresses 
and ask how 2,000 or so delegates mecting 
for a week can possibly reach any final or 
detailed decisions. Of course they cannot, 
but that is not their prime object in meet- 
ing. What a lot they learn of each others’ 
problems, of their own numbers, of the 
strength of world-wide feeling. They lose 
narrowness and win courage, Only a world 
movement working on such 2a scale can 
take the first stumbling steps toward real- 
ising the dream of Joliot-Curie, a co-ordi- 
nation, an “ actualisation” of the will for 
peace shared by all peoples. The WCP 
claims no monopoly of virtue, wisdom or 
congresses, It does not wish to swallow, 
affiliate or combine anyone. Let others get 
ahead also, the WCP is pledged to help 
every initiative. But let them get ahead on 
the basis of striving for understanding 
among all peace workers and exclusion of 
none, for that is the only way that man's 
will to peace will eventually gain the unity 
and strength it needs in order to prevail. 


IVOR MONTAGU has spent much of his 
working life in filmimg and television and 
has written works on many subjects from 
zoology to politics, and was active in the 
anti-fascist and anti-war movements before 
the war; he worked as a secretary of the 
World Peace Council for its first ten years 
and was one of the secretaries of the World 
Conference for General Disarmament and 
Peace at Moscow last year. 


He was awarded a Lenin Peace Prize in 
1961, the same year as Mr, Khrushchev 
and the late Professor W. E. B. Dubois. 
He is a Vice-President of the British Peace 
Committee. 


ing) at the expense of another. The use of 
benign physical force to restrain a hecdless 
child or crazed adult is entirely consistent 
with non-violence, although even this pre- 
sents a problem to some pacifists whose 
passivity only permits the release of pre- 
ventable violence. 

This tentative critique of the “ violent paci- 
fist” finds an ironic parallel with the “ non- 
violent soldier” - quite common among 
US troops - who does not fire at enemy 
soldiers in the heat of battle. (°) Perhaps 
it is not too fanciful to think that this 
characteristic of otherwise courageous and 
loyal soldiers could some day be employed 
within the military in the creation of an 
unarmed peace force akin to the London 
police. The military is now seeking to 
enlarge its repertoire of less lethal re- 
sponses in conflict situations, to prevent 
escalation to nuclear war. Non-violence 
appears to offer one more strategic alter- 
native - even within the military - for those 
who have the motivation and skills to 
pursue it. 

Meanwhile the peace movement will seek 
its equivalent to Gandhi’s Salt March, or 
the sit-ins and freedom rides - some focus 
for the widespread longing for peace upon 
which a solid minority can begin persuas- 
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ively to act. As long as destructive 
weapons are accepted as the measure of 
potency in society, most people will feel 
helpless, cynical, or apathetic, abdicating 
social responsibility in favour of passivity 
or escape. Non-violent aggression seems to 
mobilise another source of real power, 
psychological and political, for the pursuit 
of important social goals in which the 
struggle has a value of its own, Besides 
its utility as a technique, non-violence pro- 
vides a means for self-actualisation in a 
period of history when the very meaning of 
life is threatened with extinction, 
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No release for 
pacifist seaman 


Adam Roberts reports: John Dixon, a 
twenty-year-old able seaman in the Royal 
Navy, who holds pacifist views, has failed 
to secure release from the Navy on con- 
scientious grounds, On Monday, September 
23, he saw a conscientious objectors’ 
tribunal, but he learned the following day 
that he would not be released by the Navy. 
On Wednesday, September 25, he was sent 
to the Far East. 


Police not needed 
at ‘protected’ 
assembly 


Brian McGee, secretary of the London 
Committec of 100, writes: 

The Committee of 100 invited Mr. Brooke, 
the Home Secretary, Sir Joseph Simpson, 
the Commissioner of Police, and Mr. 
McLeay, the deputy chairman of London 
Sessions, who sentenced George Clark to 
18 months’ imprisonment, to join them in 
their public assembly on the right to 
demonstrate last Sunday, September 29, 
outside Mr. Brooke’s home in Hampstead. 
None of these dignitaries consented to be 
present - indeed, they did not even reply to 
our letter - but the assembly went ahead 
nevertheless. On Thursday the police in- 
formed us that the demonstration would 
not be allowed, that Redington Road would 
be cordoned off and demonstrators not per- 
mitted to cause an obstruction. This in 
spite of the fact that more obstruction 
would be caused by the police than could 
possibly be made in a back street of Hamp- 
stead by even a large Committee of 100 
demonstration conducting itself peacefully. 
In the event the police decided to allow the 
demons‘ration to proceed “provided we 
kept to the briefing.” This leaflet was in- 
sistent on the need for non-violence even in 
the face of provocation, on the need not 
to cause unnecessary obstruction, but also 
‘on the basic right of demonstration which 
we were determined to uphold. If at any 
time the demonstrators were stopped by a 
cordon they would sit down and hold the 
assembly there. 

Several hundred people gathered in Church 
Row, Hampstead, on Sunday afternoon, and 
moved off at 3.30 towards Henry Brooke’s 
house in Redington Road. Over a thousand 
“Letters to residents of Hampstead” were 
distributed in houses along the way and to 
passers-by in the main streets, who stopped 
curiously to watch the crowd forming up. 
This explained why we were demonstrating 
and invited the recipient to write to the 
Committee’s Hampstead working group. 
The local paper had carried front-page news 
on the demonstration the previous week. 
By the time we reached Redington Road 
there were about 500 people, walking in a 
quiet and dignified way. The hundreds of 
police lurking in their coaches down a side 
street were not needed. At No. 45 we 
stopped, and several speakers addressed the 
crowd, pointing out Mr. Brooke’s respon- 
sibility for London being turned into a 
police state during the Greek royal visit last 
July and the need for continued resistance 
to encroaching denials of our freedom. An 
appeal for money to continue the Commit- 
tee’s work brought in £35. After half an 
hour people dispersed and with a bored- 
looking superfluous police escort they 
drifted back towards the tube station. 

The demonstration, which was entirely non- 
violent and peaceful, was “ protected”? by 
Commissioner’s Regulations (similar to 
those issued for the recent march to Worm- 
wood Scrubs) forbidding any demonstration 
except ours. These were not only unneces- 
sary - the Committee does not need or 
desire police protection - but also indicate 
a dangerous position into which we in 
London may be drifting. Are we soon 
going to reach the stage when all demon- 
strations not “protected”? by the authori- 
ties are ipso facto illegal? This is the seri- 
ous question which arises from the two 
latest peaceful, non-violent, and apparently 
innocuous Committee actions, 
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On hearing that his appeal had been turned 
down, John Dixon wrote: “I will never 
again lift a finger to run the Navy.” This 
means that once again he will have to go 
through long periods of imprisonment, but 
this time it will be in the Far East. Quite 
possibly his friends and relatives won't 
know what is happening to him. 

John Dixon's case reveals the arbitrariness 
of military regulations, which make no 
adequate provision for conscientious objec- 
tion. He joined up in 1958 at the age of 
fifteen for nine years, to start from his 
eightcenth birthday. His engagement, there- 
fore, ends in 1970. He told me last June 
that when you are fifteen “ you don’t know 
your mind - I knew almost nothing about 
nuclear war.” 

In about 1961 John Dixon began to have 
doubts about taking part in war prepara- 
tions, and these were increased when he 
saw training films about nuclear warfare. 
He joined CND in August, 1962, At the 
tribunal last week he said he was against 
any form of violence or killing. 

There is no point in making John Dixon 
out to be a saint. Up till 1962 his service 
record was very good, but in 1962, when 
he was sentenced to 42 days for falsifying 


documents and deserting, his character 
rating dropped to “fair,” and then to 
“indifferent.” In November, 1962, Dixon 


received a further seven days for being 
absent from a place of duty. There is no 
claim that these offences were acts of con- 
scientious objection. 
However, John Dixon had felt a growing 
objection to war preparations, and in 
January he went absent without leave for 
three days to attend a CND discussion. 
While under punishment for this offence he 
again absented himself, and this time wrote 
to his commanding officer explaining why. 
He wrote: 
“My beliefs are stronger each day in the 
views of ‘nuclear disarmament’ : 
which I cannot dispel as just a passing 
fancy. It seems in my mind a complete 
case of Jekyll and Hyde.” 
This time John Dixon was sentenced to 89 
days’ detention for going absent without 
leave. The sentence is significant, as 90 
days is the minimum period of detention if 
a prisoner is to be allowed to see a con- 
scientious objectors’ tribunal. There is no 
way of getting out of the Navy on con- 
scientious grounds other than receiving a 
sentence of 90 days or more. 
In detention quarters he refused to do work 
or routine duties, and was in solitary con- 
finement for 34 consecutive days. When he 
came out of detention he evidently said to 
an officer that he intended to ‘‘ make a go 
of it.’ This was apparently said because 
he was anxious to receive his leave, and it 
was in fact untrue: he had no intention of 
rejoining, and again went absent without 
leave. He hid for a week, partly to ensure 
that his plane to the Far East (where he 
was to rejoin his ship) had gone. Then he 
voluntarily gave himself up to the naval 
authorities, He was sentenced to 90 days’ 
imprisonment. Of these he did 26 days in 
solitary. 
Last week, at the end of six months in 
prison, John Dixon failed to secure his re- 
lease. The appellate tribunal heard his case 
in a hearing lasting some twenty minutes, 
and the naval authorities told him that his 
application had been refused. From this 
judgment there is no appeal. If John Dixon 
wants his case heard again he must get 
another 90 day sentence. 7 
He is now in the Far East. Neither his 
family nor his fiancée knew exactly where. 
They were not even told he had been sent 
to the Far East until on Thursday, the day 
after he left, his fiancée telephoned Ports- 
mouth. On Wednesday she had phoned 
the Royal Naval Barracks and was told 
nothing about his whereabouts, and on the 
Thursday she made three calls before she 
found out that he had been sent to the Far 
East on the previous day. 
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lemam provest 


Last Saturday nearly 200 pcople demonstrated outside the United States Mission to the 
United Nations in New York, protesting against US policy in South Vietnam and the 
Vietnamese government headed by the Roman Catholic President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
This protest, which was the first Jarge one of its kind, was caused by recent events in 


Vietnam. 


Several monks and nuns have committed violent suicide because of the 


repressive religious policies of the Diem regime, while hundreds of students have been 


arrested for protesting against the government. 


The Rey. Donald Harrington of the 


Ministers’ Vietnam Committee (Peace News, August 30), addressed a meeting before 


the demonstration took place. 


Among the people who sponsored the protest are 


James Baldwin, Jules Feiffer and Bayard Rustin. (Photo : William Carter.) 


Dennis Brutus goes to 
prison-by ambulance 


Mr. Dennis Brutus, the Rhodesian who was 
shot by South African police in Johannes- 
burg while trying to escape, has been 
moved from hospital to Johannesburg's 
principal prison, the Fort. Escorted by 
security police, he was pushed in a wheel- 
chair to a waiting embulance. No charges 
have been made against Mr. Brutus, who is 
the president of the South African Non- 
Racial Olympics Committee. He is being 
held under the South African law which 


Ben Bella sacks colonel 


It was announced in Algiers last Sunday 
that President Ben Bella has relieved of his 
duties Colonel Mohand Ou el-Hadj, mili- 
tary commander of the Kabylie area of 
Algeria, 


The colonel had attended an illegal poli- 
tical meeting of Berbers, a group of people 
unrelated racially to the Arabs, on the same 
day. At this meeting Mr. Hocine Ait 
Ahmed had called’ for’ support for his 
Socialist Forces Party, the FFS, in direct 
defiance of Ben Bella. \ All political parties 
except the ruling FLN (National Liberation 


Front) are banned in Algeria under a 
decree published last month. The Berbers 
registered their discontent with one year of 
independence under Ben Bella by abstain- 
ing in large numbers during recent consti- 
tutional and presidential elections. 

Mr. Ait Ahmed is one of the original 
leaders of the Algerian revolution and 
shared imprisonment with Ben Bella. He 
took to a hideout in the Kabylie mountains 
Jast June after accusing Ben Bella of acting 
like a dictator. This;is the first time he 
has come out into the open and defied the 
government, 


permits police to detain suspects for 90 
days without charge or trial. 

Dr. George Mbisi, a political leader in the 
British protectorate of Swaziland, who was 
arrested with Mr. Brutus in the Portuguese 
colony Mozambique, has cabled the 
Colonial Secretary, Duncan Sandys, and 
Harold Wilson, demanding a full enquiry 
into his arrest. Dr. Mbisi says that he and 
Mr. Brutus and a woman who was travel- 
ling with them were cleared by the Portu- 
guese police at the border with Swaziland. 
Later Mr. Brutus was detained by the 
Portuguese secret police. When Dr. Mbisi 
saw him being handcuffed he demanded:an 
explanation. He was then beaten up and 
confined to a cell in solitary detention. His 
condition deteriorated and a doctor ordered 
an abdominal] operation. He refused this, 
insisting on being sent back to Swaziland. 
He also asked for his medical kit so that he 
could treat himself. This request was re- 
fused for several days. 

The woman in the party says that one of 
the Portuguese secret police had struck her 
with a baton three times on each hand. 

She and Dr. Mbisi were eventually allowed 
to return to Swaziland while Mr. Brutus, 
although a British subject, was handed over 
to the South African police. (Peace News, 
September 27.) 
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SHOULD THE FRIENDSHIP MARCH 
GO TO HONG KONG? 


Alancore 

A. J. Muste 

A. J. Muste, the 78-year-old leader of 
the American non-viclence movement, 
returned to New York last week after 
visiting the Delhi-Peking friendship 
marchers in India, and consulting in 
London with European members of 
the Worid Peace Brigade. One of the 
three co-chairmen of the World Peace 
Brigade, which is organising the 
march, he describes here the reactions 
to the march in India, and the prob- 
lems involved in reaching China and 
the Chinese people. 


Jnevitably the first item in a report on my 
recent visit to India and meeting with the 
Delhi-Peking Friendship marchers must be 
to record my intense admiration for the 
team and its individual] members and for 
what they have already accomplished in 
India. 

I was with the marchers in a six-day con- 
ference attended also by Jayaprakash 
Narayan, head of the Indian Shanti Sena 
(Peace Army) and Siddharaj Dhadda of the 
Sarva Seva Sangh and Secretary of the 
Asian Regional Council of the World Peace 
Brigade. I remained in Gauhati in Assam 
for another couple of days as the team 
resumed its march east, driving out in a 
jeep each day for further discussions, It 
was beastly hot in Assam, the most extreme 
heat the marchers had encountered, they 
told me. But it was comparable to what 
they had often encountered by way of 
physical hardship on the 1,500 miles they 
had covered from Delhi since March 1. 

Let any inclined to scepticism reflect for a 
moment on what it means to get up before 
four each morning, set out on a five-ten 
mile walk before five, make camp, hold a 
discussion meeting and a larger public 
meeting late afternoon and early evening, 
and perhaps send speakers to neighbouring 
high schools or colleges as well, all the 
way from Delhi to Gauhati in the Indian 
summer, and he or she will, I think, feel 


something of the awe which I feel at the 
endurance and commitment displayed by 
the marchers, and the educational job done 
by them. 


From the visit to the march I went south 
with Dhadda by train to Orissa state where 
Vinoba Bhave is now carrying on his 
Bhoodan campaign. In the first class com- 
partment on the way back which Dhadda 
and I shared with two Indians, one of them 
sitting on the bed opposite me began a 
conversation by asking me how old I was. 
I have now become an object of most 
touching solicitude in a country like India. 


The conversation led naturally to mention- 
ing my connection with the Friendship 
March. To my surprise, this ordinary but 
intelligent citizen - some sort of railway 
inspector - had encountered the march, 
knew its purpose and message, and 
launched into a highly intelligent discussion 
about the Sino-Indian situation, unilater- 
alism, and so on. I am convinced that this 
chance encounter was typical of the extent 
to which the march has touched people in 
India. The newspaper coverage especially 
in the local and state press throughout the 
extensive region covered by the march fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of this, as well as 
the statistics of the hundreds of thousands 
of attenders at march meetings. I may 
mention parenthetically that at the other 
end of the scale, so to speak, we found that 
Pandit Nehru had kept abreast of the pro- 
gress of the march. 

Much must be left unsaid in a report such 
as this, but some reference must be made 
to the concern which readers of papers like 
Peace News have felt about the seeming 
failure of the Gandhians in India to “ stand 
by their convictions ” when the Sino-Indian 
situation erupted last autumn and of the 
impact of the Friendship March in rela- 
tion to this development. I cannot possibly 
in the available space deal at all adequately 
with all of\this, but there are a few things 
to be said which should be reassuring to 


Michael Freeman 


Who are the 


Within a few days of each other three events 
took place recently which dramatised what 
may be one of the most momentous 
developments of modern history. President 
Kennedy put forward the idea of US-Soviet 
co-operation in space; Mr. Khrushchev 
accused the Chinese of 5,000 violations of 
Soviet territory and made noises at Mao 
Tse-tung which sounded strangely like the 
noises he was making at Kennedy over 
Cuba not so long ago; and the Czechs 
cleared out all the important Stalinists, 
with one exception, from their govern- 
ment. 


All these developments - thaw in the cold 
war, Sino-Soviet split, liberalisation in 
Eastern Europe - had previously become 
familiar, but suddenly their pace seemed 
to be rapidly accelerating. While the im- 
provement in what we may now have to 
call “the first cold war” was welcome, a 
terrifying possibility, - one that has for a 
long time lurked in the background but has 
now thrust itself forward more urgently for 
our concern - was becoming real: the new 
cold war, China versus the West (including 
Russia), the revolutionary class struggle 
linked with the conflict of races, of cultures, 
and with the potentially explosive gap 
between the rich and the starving. 


There are many bogies and much ignorance 
about China in the West. The first need is 
for knowledge and a sympathetic attempt 
to understand a strange culture - the Chinese 
need this about Europe and Europe needs 
it about China. One valuable contribution 
to this understanding is a new quarterly 
magazine called Arts and Sciences in China 
(it has had three issues so far), edited by 
Derek Bryan, who will be familiar -to close 
students of the Peace News letters-to-the- 
editor pages as a champion of the new 


China. 


Chinese ? 


In his foreword to the first issue, Dr. Joseph 
Needham writes: 


“If we are on the threshold of a world 
which will know no more. of racial 
distinctions and narrow assumptions of 
superiority, or unjustifiable claims to the 
possession of absolute truth, a world 
when all men and women everywhere 
will be working side by side, no effort 
of mutual understanding can be too great. 
. . It is the aim of Arts and Sciences in 
China to help meet this need.” 


Unimpeachable sentiments, but I wish I 
could be more confident that the Chinese 
(or the Western) leaders shared them. My 
occasional dippings into the Peking Review 
have left me pessimistic on this point. 


I am not competent to judge the quality of 
the articles in Arts and Sciences, though 
many of them are interesting and Dr. 
Needham’s two-part article on the “ cultural, 
social and philosophical background” to 
contemporary China is particularly valu- 
able. 


There seems to me just one great danger 
in this kind of magazine. By emphasising 
the enormous achievements of Chinese cul- 
ture, and thereby making an important con- 
tribution to “mutual understanding,” we 
may be tempted to forget about the mutual 
hostility between the present Chinese social 
system and those of the West, one which 
the Chinese, as Marxists, insist on continu- 
ally. If this hostility is not to lead to a con- 
flict which will destroy the world - true 
Marnxist-Leninists along with Khrushchevite 
revisionists and US imperialists - it has to 
be debated openly in something like the 
spirit of humility that Dr. Needham des- 
cribes. I hope the editor and editorial board 
of Arts and Sciences will soon give their 
attention to this vitally urgent need. 


Western pacifists and peaceniks who have 
felt disturbed. 


In the first place, early in its career the 
march was challenged - in one of the state 
parliaments among other places - as not 
supporting the defence (military) of India, 
not accusing the Chinese of naked aggres- 
sion, and so on. The Gandhian movement 
in India has nevertheless firmly backed up 
the march, which has made clear its oppo- 
sition to all war and military preparation 
by any nation including India and its advo- 
cacy of non-violence, This standing by the 
march has included financial support by 
Shanti Sena and local and state groups of 
all kinds amounting to at least 40,000 
rupees (£3,000). 

Jayaprakash Narayan, as instanced by an 
article in Peace News not long ago, is 
making strong anti-war speeches. More- 
over, Shanti Sena has been sending workers 
into border areas where they are not only 
carrying on the ordinary social and educa- 
tional work, but trying to instil the prin- 
ciples of non-violent non-co-operation into 
the people. To aid in the training of these 
workers Sarva Seva Sangh has issued a 
handbook for Shanti Sainiks by one of its 
leaders, Narayan Desai. 


Furthermore, if fighting should again break 
out on the border a number of Shanti 
Sainiks, including Jayaprakash, now intend 
to go to the conflict area. The first en- 
counter in such a case would obviously be 
with Indian military, and they are well 
aware of this. The Friendship marchers 
would join in this action. Before com- 
mitting himself, Jayaprakash discussed the 
problem with Vinoba Bhave, who said that 
he saw no moral or spiritual objection to 
this type of direct action. Such action is, 
of course, quite different from that in 
which Vinoba habitually engages and 
which has almost entirely dominated the 
Gandhian movement in recent years. 

It is high time to turn to the question 
which now faces the Friendship marchers 
and the World Peace Brigade, viz., where 
to go when mid-October the marchers reach 
the Assam-Northeast Frontier Authority 
(NEFA) border. The original idea had, of 
course, been to proceed overland through 
Burma and via the old Burma Road into 
China. This approach is closed by the 
Burmese government which, like Pakistan, 
now is guided (controlled?) in such poli- 
tical matters by Peking. The other over- 
land route to a China-India (Tibet) border 
would be over extremely difficult terrain 
which could hardly be managed without 
much equipment. It would be territory 
which probably could not be negotiated 
except under military escort, which obvi- 
ously raises serious problems, and it is 
inhabited by tribal people with whom it 
would be virtually impossible to com- 
municate. 


In these circumstances the marchers them- 
selves, the Asian Regional Council of the 
WPB and the North American Council, as 
well as a number of other people in close 
touch with the project, are’ now convinced 
that the next move should be for the 
marchers to proceed to Hong Kong by boat 
and there seek confrontation and com- 
munication with mainland China, Among 
European Regional Council members of 
WPB there are questions about this 
course. 

So far all attempts to get a favourable re- 
sponse from the Chinese Peace Council and 
the Peking authorities to requests that entry 
be given the marchers have met with a 
negative response. In view of the general 
world situation and the Moscow-Peking 
controversy this is, of course, not sur- 
prising. It is hardly to be expected that a 
favourable answer will come until the last 
minute, so to speak, 

The considerations favouring the effort to 
go to Hong Kong may be summarised as 
follows: 

1. It would be unfortunate if the march 
should confine itself to Indian soil, at least 
until every effort to achieve a more direct 
confrontation with China had been made. 

2. Hong Kong is in fact, and in general 


opinion, the place where mairland China 
and Chinese meet the world. ‘There is a 
good deal of passing back and forth. There 
are pro-Chinese Communist elements in 
Hong Kong with whom contact could be 
made. It would be easier in various ways 
for Chinese Peace Council representatives 
to meet the marchers there, something 
which we are eager to achieve. 


3. All agencies for disseminating informa- 
ticn of all political complexions are pre- 
sent in Hong Kong so that the presence of 
the march there would almost certainly be- 
come “ news of the world.” 

4. So far as general attitude is concerned 
and the specific item of issuing visas to 
non-Commonwealth citizens, Great Britain 
has a liberal tradition, and in any event is 
in a better position to act independently at 
this critical time than small Asian nations 
such as Pakistan or Burma. It is true, of 
course, that the Hong Kong situation is a 
delicate one, and that British authorities 
will wish to “ avoid trouble.” On the other 
hand, the Peking regime also makes use of 
Hong Kong in various ways, and seems 
hardly likely to make a major issue with 
Britain just now of what among big powers 
is hardly a major affair. 

Going to Hong Kong, however, presents 
serious problems, even if the British 
authorities permit the march to enter, which 
is by no means assured. Perhaps the main 
difficulty is that those who for one reason 
or other are unfriendly toward China at 
this stage, and who in one way or other 
contribute to the isolation in which China 
now finds itself, will make capital out of 
the picture of peace workers, Friendship 
marchers, knocking at the gate of China 
and being refused admittance. They will 
point to it as another evidence of the war- 
like disposition of the Chinese regime. The 
suggestion that other and less conspicuous 
ways of approaching Peking should now be 
tried naturally arises. 

As of now, my own thinking is that the 
danger does exist that the effect of an 
attempt at confrontation in Hong Kong 
may be the reverse of what we seek, but 
that this does not support the conclusion 
that the march should give up the idea of 
going to Hong Kong. The reasons given 
above for going remain very strong. 


What we must do is to seek every means 
to offset the danger. The emphasis of this 
march, as the name itself indicates, has 
been on friendship rather than protest. 
Whether in Hong Kong or elsewhere the 
point must be made that we do not seek 
to batter our way into China for the pur- 
pose of criticism - though the anti-war 
message will not be surrendered or muted - 
but to communicate with its people and to 
break through the isolation of China in the 
spirit of truth and love. 

One suggestion that must surely be incor- 
porated in the message of the march is our 
repudiation of any US-Soviet attempt to 
gang up against China and our deep con- 
cern about the China-Soviet border clash, 
no less than about the Sino-Indian one. 
Still another point should be that the march 
would be glad to have Chinese join it in 
China, as the San Francisco to Moscow 
Peace March welcomed Soviet participants 
when it was on Russian soil. 

Most of all this is the moment, especially 
in the US but also in all western countries, 
when the peace movement must concentrate 
attention on admission of China to the UN 
and other measures which will to the 
utmost combat any tendency to develop 
another power alignment and struggle in 
which China becomes the enemy, the Devil, 
to the West as Russia and other Communist 
countries were for so long. This might 
serve in some measure to convince the 
Chinese Peace Council and the Peking 
authorities that the marchers are not “ anti- 
Chinese” or agents of sinister “ anti- 
Chinese” forces of any kind but human 
beings who want to meet other human 
beings, who are deeply committed to non- 
violence as a way of life for men and 
nations, and who want to witness to that 
faith to all men across all boundaries. 
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Is CND finished ? 


Your editorial on September 20 was an 
appalling disservice to the movement against 
nuclear weapons in this country - including 
those who firmly believe non-violence to be 
of primary importance, Peggy Dufl’s re- 
mark at Easter about “ rethinking ” was not 
an admission of failure on policy but an 
expression of what must be true of a move- 
ment born as a short-term campaign and 
which has obviously outgrown its own 
limited form. The movement must clearly 
find a structure and programme which can 
accommodate its diversity in a long-term 
way. That is a new situation which most 
of us have avoided facing, and it certainly 
does call for an analysis of our attitudes on 
policy, on organisation and _ leadership. 
These elements cannot possibly be torn 
apart, and it is quite incredible for Peace 
News to go on crowing that non-violent 
resistance is the whole truth and the whole 
answer. 


But much of Peace News’ attitude to this 
appears to rest on the fantastic assump- 
tion: “While most people in this country 
know that nuclear war would destroy them 
and their families they continue to support 
military policies largely because they see no 
clearly defined and convincing alternatives.” 
On what evidence, one might ask, does 
Peace News say so? Apparently only upon 
an American set of surveys which showed 
that people are very pessimistic about sur- 
vival in a nuclear war, But in another U.S. 
survey of students those who appeared to 
be best informed strongly tended to believe 
nuclear war was credible, and the survey 
concluded that this was because the source 
of their awareness was magazines like Life 
(which has said that 97 people out of a 
hundred can be saved in a nuclear war). 
In any case one seriously questions whether 
U.S. opinion can be related in any way to 
conditions in this country, when the popu- 
lation of the U.S. has been so strongly 
subjected to the idea that a nuclear war 
would not mean annihilation. In_ this 
country Gallup Polls (June, 1963) have un- 
earthed the fact that whilst 31 per cent do 
not know how many would die in an 
atomic attack and only 5 per cent believe 
that over half the population would perish, 
62 per cent believe their own chances 
would be poor or negligible. In another 
survey done recently in the Midlands a 
majority believed that nuclear war was not 
a significant possibility and only a minority 
believed that an H-bomb dropped near 
their town would kill everybody in it. The 
Twickenham INDEC survey showed that 
the vast majority of people in that area 
had not even any clear idea of the policies 
put forward by CND since 1958 and other 
surveys have shown the same thing. 


On this evidence it seems that (a) no clear 
picture can be presented of people’s aware- 
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ness of the realities of nuclear war, (b) 
there is no reason to suggest that people 
are merely awaiting the presentation of the 
correct alternative policy. 


Of course we need a better policy - that 
has always been true, and of course our 
failure to spell out neutralism is funda- 
mental to further progress. But so is our 
very ability to put across any policy in 
hard practical terms. We need new ideas, 
new organisation, better communications, 
and above all, better leadership to do this, 
because the problem is about the difficulty 
of transferring a campaign into a long-term 
mass movement. It is not just about Canon 
Collins’ ineptitude, but about the whole 
approach, 


The “umbrella”? idea is emphatically not 
a panacea for a movement without a policy, 
but an honest attempt to find a form of 
action and organisation which suits the 
needs of a diverse and large scale move- 
ment that exists and grows despite all. Our 
ability to focus this movement matters just 
as much as the policy it has - and this is 
what Peggy Duff was talking about. It is 
the lesson of Easter, 1963, and the violence 
on that occasion. Some of these questions 
could be decided at the Annual Conference 
of CND this month - and after recent 
events I certainly hope the leadership ques- 
tion will be settled. Peace News could 
perhaps best help by concentrating on the 
practical implications of non-violent resist- 
ance when applied to defence policy, be- 
cause the initiative in this field lies with 
Peace News and has done for some time. 
Peace News must open up the discussion 
on how authoritarianism backed by military 
power can be resisted without recourse to 
violence (Algeria, South Africa, Angola, 
China and India); how non-violence can be 
suggested as an alternative to NATO; how 
non-violence can be put across in accept- 
able terms to a population fed for genera- 
tions on the belief that military force is a 
necessity in civilised society. 

Michael Craft, 

1 Elers Road, 

West Ealing, 

W213. 


The moment of CND self-questioning is 
surely the moment of pacifist opportunity. 
There are a majority of non-pacifist and a 
minority of pacifists who have always felt 
that CND was an admirable first response 
- emotional, spontaneous and _ irrational. 
We regretted that it led to a large-scale 
movement built, we felt, on sand. It was 
unrealistic to imagine that in a war situa- 
tion, amid war hysteria, that half measures 
could be adopted. Atomic know-how 
would still be there. It had no human- 
itarian or religious foundation. Napalm 
and high explosive are equally cruel, bacte- 
riological weapons equally far-reaching, 
both in time and space. It ignored the 
basic causes of war. Arms could stil] be 
sold to South Africa; arms expenditure 
could still hamper the campaign against 
world poverty; policies in our few remain- 
ing colonies could still be dictated by force. 
To those pacifists who replied impatiently 
that it was a “first step,” we asked: “Is it 
quite honest to remove the pacifist badge 
and jump on the largest bandwagon with- 
out saying at the same time that this 
journey only makes sense provided that it 
is followed by another ? ” 

This surely is the moment, not for demon- 
strations, but for debate. Please, Peace 
News. The pacifist case is over- 
whelming. 

Olwen Battersby, 

5 Madeley Road, 

London, W.5. 


In her letter to you last week Peggy Duff 
says: “ No one (and no CND group send- 
ing resolutions for annual conference) has 
suggested that there should be closer links 
with the Committee of 100 than at pre- 
sent... .” Yet this is, in fact, precisely 
what the resolution submitted by the Mid- 
hurst group says. In the last sentence we 
urge that “there should be greater co-oper- 
ation between all peace movements and in 
particular between CND and the Committee 
of 100.” (Resolution 53.) To make a dis- 
tinction between ‘closer links” and 
“greater co-operation” would be a mere 
quibble in semantics. 


It would be interesting to know how such 
misunderstandings occur, and whether they 
come from genuine oversight, wishful think- 
ing, or mere refusal to listen. But it is cer- 
tain that until they stop there can never be 
the closer communication and liaison be- 


tween the centre and what is left of the 
groups, which, I think, even Peggy Duff 
would agree, is so essential if CND is to 
regain its momentum as a movement. 
Frank E. Huggett, 

Bridgefoot Cottage, 

Stedham, 

near Midhurst, Sussex. 


Israel} 


Having been a reader of Peace News for 
some time now, I cannot help but draw 
your attention to a number of articles 
written by your correspondent Jesajahu- 
Toma Sjk, which are certainly not directed 
towards the cause of peace. 


In the September 20 issue, the article ‘ Jews 
and Arabs should negotiate” is of an 
objective and factual nature. This is only 
spoiled by the last few lines which read 
“The Jews should confess the wrong done 
to the Arabs...” As a Jew and a Zionist 
Socialist, I must point out that, whilst not 
trying to whitewash the Israeli action against 
the Arabs during the war of independence, 
the Arabs must also be aware of their 
shortcomings during this period. 


The history of that period has been written, 
and any attempt to change it will only re- 
sult in bloodshed for both sides and create 
more refugees. Mr. Ben Gurion and his 
successor Mr, Eshkol have both shown ex- 
treme willingness to negotiate with the 
Arab countries. I have yet to see the same 
willingness on the part of the Arab leaders. 
The usual objection is that until the refugee 
problem is solved, i.e., return to Palestine, 
there can be no grounds for a meeting. We 
have recently seen the two great world 
powers at last come to some form of agree- 
ment with regard to a partial test-ban 
treaty. Let us now see the same degree of 
tolerance applied to the Middle East. 
Douglas King, 

61 Cavendish Road, 

London, N.W.6. 


Theodore Kloppenburg 


Many Peace News readers will have read 
that Theodore Kloppenburg, a South 
African adherent of non-violence, has been 
“banned” under the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act, This ban deprives him of 
many basic civil liberties, including the 
right to continue his advocacy of non- 
violence. Mr. Kloppenburg has now been 
arrested as a result of the fast he under- 
took in protest against the ban. 


Some years ago Peace News itself was 
banned in South Africa and, as a result of 
a number of individual protests to the 
South African Prime Minister, the ban was 
lifted. It is possible that similar action 
might be successful in the case of Mr. 
Kloppenburg. 


May I suggest that as many Peace News 
readers as possible write to the South 
African Minister of Justice (The Right 
Honourable B. J. Vorster, Veritas Building, 
Private Bag 81, Pretoria) and ask him to 
reconsider his decision to ban Mr. Kloppen- 
burg? Readers may find that a certain per- 
sistence is needed to draw a reply from 
Mr. Vorster. 

Michael Freeman, 

5 Caledonian Road, 

London, N.1. 


Wide sections of the peace movement must 
share the sense of outrage felt by George 
Clark’s many friends at the treatment meted 
out to him. 


May one turn to the wider issues involved ? 
The courts have now equated unauthorised 
demonstrations with public nuisances. The 
right to demonstrate exists negatively: there 
is no law against it, and in the past one 
notified the police as a matter of courtesy 
to obtain their co-operation in traffic con- 
trol, etc. Quite suddenly they have been 
raised to the position of censor, without 
Parliament having had a chance to debate 
the matter. Outside the metropolis, of 
course, there is no way of questioning an 
“ administrative ” decision (of this type, for 
instance), and in London the sort of answer 
an MP would get from the Home Secretary 
- especially the present one - would not, 
probably, help. 

Secondly, how many of the active members 
of the Committee of 100 had a Special 
Branch shadow and how many of them 
were arrested at the Greek demonstra- 
tion ? Can this be normal practice at poli- 
tical demonstrations, and why? Has any- 
one besides me recognised Special Branch 
officers af meetings of Committee  sup- 
porters’ and rtoticed that by the speeches 
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they applauded they have acted as agents 
provocateurs leading the Committee to ex- 
tremism and violence ? 

Thirdly, who, and at what level, authorises 
prosecutions on political charges when the 
alleged offence is of a serious nature? 
How far are the Law Officers of the Crown 
or the Home Office consulted (a) before a 
demonstration takes place, and (b) when a 
report leading to a prosecution is sub- 
mitted (that is, apart from offences which 
by statule require the consent of the 
Attorney Genera] before a prosecution is 
instituted) ? 

Finally, public concern being already ex- 
pressed at a visit paid by the Lord Chief 
Justice to the Home Secretary during the 
Enahoro hearing, the question may fairly 
be asked what, if any, discussions took 
place between the vice-chairman of London 
Sessions and (a) the chairman of Sessions, 
(b) members or emissaries of members of 
the government regarding the sentence im- 
posed on George Clark, 

These questions and kindred ones may have 
perfectly innocuous answers, but unless 
these answers are given one cannot escape 
the impression that control over political 
action has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminishing. Has the time not 
come for a strong committee - reaching 
beyond the peace movement - to be set up 
to organise pressure, based on such evidence 
as is available, for a debate in the House, 
possibly leading to a public enquiry? Is 
there amongst Peace News readers some- 
one prepared to organise it? 

Francis Deutsch, 

1 Wessex Court, 

Wessex Way, 

London, N.W.11. 


Explanation 


It is unfortunately necessary for me to ex- 
plain that my letter in Peace News (Sept- 
ember 20) was meant to be satire directed 
against the “I am holier than thou” atti- 
tude of the Scribes and Pharisees. I do not 
share the moral indignation engendered by 
John Arden’s article. 

Rey. Kenneth Rawlings, 

St. Michael’s Rectory, 

Lewes, Sussex. 


Wet, dry or 
French 


I am always disproportionately annoyed by 
people who say “French fried potatoes ” 
when they simply mean “chips.” It may 
be that to observe the ubiquitousness of 
French fried potatoes reflects less on the 
poverty of our cuisine than to admit openly 
that we are quite capable of having chips 
with everything. But I doubt it. 

The French fried type of approach is often 
employed in political writing and is the 
basis of the gentle art of euphemistics. The 
idea is to clothe your argument in such 
vague circumlocutions that it seems per- 
fectly harmless to anyone who can’t guess 
what you're really on about. George 
Orwell, in his essay “ Politics and the Eng- 
lish Language,” has shown how it is pos- 
sible to French fry the statement, “I be- 
lieve in killing off your opponents when 
you get good results by doing so” until it 
becomes five times as long and avoids 
making the point altogether. (This takes 
such ingredients as: “Certain features 
which the humanitarian may be inclined to 
deplore,” “an unavoidable concomitant of 
transitional periods,” and “amply justified 
in the sphere of concrete achievement.”’) 

I hope Peace News avoids such tactics. I 
hope we always call a chip a chip. I hope 
the only French frying we ever indulge im 
is to try to think:of 52 euphemisms a ycar 
for ‘Pleace send us some money.” But I 


doubt it. 
TANYA DAVISON 
total since February 1 


£1331 


contributions this week £31 3 1 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Nl 
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Lord Russell’s statement: the full text 


Russell announces new plans for 
peace research and publicity 


Last Sunday, September 29, Bertrand Rus- 
sell announced the ercation of two founda- 
tions, iatended to fomn ~ a permanent struc- 
ture for the work of the peace movement.” 
In his full official statement, which appears 
below, he gives his reasons for doing so 
and outlines the purpose cf the foundations. 


We are announcing the establishment of 
two foundations for peace: the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation and the Atlantic 
Peace Foundation. The Atlantic Peace 
Foundation is now a registered charity and 
will conduct the research necessary for the 
work of the Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation. 


The future of the movement against nuclear 
war depends on the ambitiousness of its 
aims. All the various mass movements in 
different countries have been seriously 
hampered because it has been impossible 
to sustain an argument before the peoples 
of the world. There is an unbelievable 
amount of ignorance among governments 
and peovles regarding the nature of the 
danger, its imminence and its magnitude. 
The anti-war movements have lived from 
hand to mouth. They have gone begging 
to the press and film media for a crumb of 
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publicity. That publicity which has been 
achieved concerning the danger of nuclear 
war and the necessity of disarmament has 
been distorted, inadequate and sporadic. 


The problems of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament and the Committee of 100 
are essentially derived from the conspiracy 
against the truth about the danger of 
nuclear war which exists in an organised 
masg society. The titbits about divergence 
and differences have no importance in com- 
parison with the truth about the conspiracy 
against making the public understand the 
danger of nuclear war and the necessity to 
act quickly to prevent that danger from 
being realised. I[t is said that the test-ban 
treaty, in some curious way, invalidates the 
past work of the movement or makes it 
unnecessary for it to continue. What a 
gross misconception this is. The United 
States and the Soviet Union have stock- 
piled the equivalent of 320,000 million tons 
of TNT. In order to exhaust that arsenal 
of death it would be necessary to use the 
total explosive power employed during the 
entirety of the Second World War each 
day for 146 years. Why has this not been 
made known to the public? The United 
States and the Soviet Union can eliminate 
organic life on the planet many times over 
in an instant. The test-ban treaty has done 
very little to remove that danger, or lessen 
the immediacy of the need to campaign 
against the delivery systems of great gov- 
ernments and their stockpiles. 

The Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation is 
being brought into existence to investigate 
the causes of cold war and to pursue such 
measures as may diminish and eliminate 
the risk of war. We intend to develop our 
own media of communication - radio, press, 
films, journals - a community of discussion 
which will not depend upon establishment- 
controlled or  governmental-intimidated 
press. 

I call your attention to those who are 
supporting these efforts. They include the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and the leader of one of the great neutral 
countries. We at last offer to all who sym- 
Pathise with, the aims of the Foundation a 
means of creating a voice which must be 
heard in the countries affected by the cold 
war. The Bertrand Russell Peace Founda- 
tion is guoing to develop the means of 
creating a climate of influence and a 
channel for combating the Les in which 
governments and their servants indulge con- 
cerning the desperately vital issues of life 
and death in a nuclear age. We have 
already received strong indications of sup- 
port from individuals in many parts of the 


world who are in a position to promote 
this work. 


Essential in our plans is the Atlantic Peace 
Foundation, an organisation which is 
created to investigate and to do research in 
the areas pertinent to the work of the 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation: dis- 
armament, peace and the danger of war. 
It is essential to create a permanent struc- 
ture for the work of the peace movement 
and these two foundations will seek to do 
just that. We can no longer allow this 
work to be conducted in a haphazard, 
hand-to-mouth manner, with our ideas and 
our efforts at the mercy of those who are 
essentially hostile to them. 


Man faces two supreme menaces to h’s 
existence, The world is racked with hatred. 
Wherever one looks, fratricidal violence is 
rampant. Cruelty is pervasive. I am, at 
the moment, actively appealing on behalf 
of political prisoners, many of them suffer- 
ing torture, in 23 countries: East, West 
and neutral. Elementary human problems, 
such as the reunion of families, seem to be 
beyond the capability of governments. 
There is little time to learn elemen‘ary 
lessons of decency and tolerance. The 
Atlantic Peace Foundation will investigate 
the circumstances of victims of racial, reli- 
gious and political persecution and all 
breaches of individual human rights. The 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation will en- 
large past efforts in the light of the investi- 
gations conducted by the Atlantic Peace 
Foundation. Throughout my life, and 
especially since 1914, I have witnessed an 
increase. in the unbounded cruelty of 
authority. ©ne is driven almost to despair 
by the growth of intolerance and the 
anguished cries which reach one from all 
parts of the world. Wherever one looks, 
whether at the condition of Africans in 
South Africa, the Negroes in the United 
States, the Jews in the Soviet Union, the 
Nagas in India, the semi-starvation of two- 
thirds of mankind, the fanatical conflicts 
which rack whole areas of the globe, one 
is faced with the menace of authoritarian- 
ism and the manner in which it contributes 
to the danger of extinction for our species. 
If men are unfree to question these who 
hold power, and if those who find the 
courage to do so are tormented, there is 
small hope that humanity will survive. The 
psychological distance between torturing 
one human being and preparing to blot out 
hundreds of millions of them in a moment 
is not as great as one might think. Each 
act betrays an absence of compassion and 
a failure of imagination. 

1 have strong hopes that people in all 


David Childs 


Phone tapping, German style 


~The West German government is in the 
middle of yet another scandal which, like 
so many other political scandals in Bonn, 
is half farce and half grim shadow of the 
past. 
Only a few weeks ago three former mem- 
bers of the Nazi security police were put 
on trial for betraying state secrets to the 
Russians in their capacity as West German 
BND counter-espionage agents. Now mem- 
bers of West Germany’s “Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution” are being 
accused of illegal phone tapping. They are 
alsc being accused of being tormer SS men. 
Federal Minister of the Interior Hoecherl 
at first issued several confusing statements. 
Later he admitted that phones Aad been 
tapped and that the eavesdroppers con- 
cerned were former members of the SS. 
He went on to claim his men had acted in 
a constitutional way. 
Article 10 of the federal constitution lays 
down that interference with the secrecy of 
the phone or the mail is illegal, However, 
under clause 2 of Article-5 of the so-called 


“German Treaty ” of 1955 which effectively 
re-established West German sovereignty. the 
Allies can go on tapping phones if they 
suspect their security to be endangered - 
and the Germans can request the use of 
this service. 


The controversy started as a result of an 
article in the leading independent weekly 
Die Zeit, It reported how a perfectly inno- 
cent citizen had dialled a number on his 
phone, lifted the receiver and heard his 
own voice going through a conversation of 
the day before. A careless eavesdropper 
had set the tape recorder ready for a play- 
back. When challenged the Minister of 
Interior said his agents could not nin 
around all day with copies of the consti- 
tution under their arms. Die Zeit retorted, 
“No, they are more likely to run around 
with SS tattoo under their arms!” Last 
week the German television became in- 
voived in the dispute when the federal 
government accused the “ Panorama” team 
of not reporting the case objectively. The 
controversy goes on. 


Meanwhile the federal government is con- 
tinuing its policy of quietly extricating itself 
from another finger-burning controversy - 
the Spiegel affair. Ten months after the 
police had raided Der Spiegel, arrested its 
editor, and confiscated its files in a way 
reminiscent of the Nazis, two-thirds of the 
files have just been returned. Last week 
four plain clothes policemen walked back 
and forth through Hamburg's busy streets 
between the Press House and a neighbour- 
ing police station. They carried suit-cases 
full of files and were under orders to be as 
unobtrusive as possible. 


At various times during the Adenauer era 
the West German press and radio have 
had to decide whether to take a stand on 
many tricky and disturbing issues and have 
even had to fight hard for their democratic 
rights. Now that era is drawing rapidly to 
an end - though many of its problems re- 
main - and they can claim 'to have an 
honourable record of (not always unsuc- 
cessful) protest. 
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countries, rich and poor, will reanond to 
the aims of these two foundatiors with 
their support. This undertaking will be one 
of the most ambitious ever attempted by 
a non-governmental movement, and we 
have every evidence that it will take the 
struggle against nuclear war and for human 
righ‘s to a new level of activity and 
achievement. 

The executive sccretary of the Bert-and 
Russell Peace Foun“ation, Charles Ellis, a 
29-year-old American, who has worked as 
a teacher and in a_ publishing company, 
told Peace News tast Monday that the 
Russell Foundation would concentrate at 
first on estab‘ishing Bertrand Russell House 
to serve as administrative quarters in 
London for the foundation and as a centre 
for the international peace movement. The 
question of a suitable building was still 
being inves‘igated. 

Their next priority is the establishment of 
a regular journal. This is intended ulti- 
mately to be a daily paper, but Chartes 
Ellis said: ““We may have to craw! before 
we can walk.” The ovroiect may begin 
therefore on a fess ambitious scale, 29 a 
bi-weekly publishing “ presently non-avail- 
able news and keeping readers au courant 
with the foundation.” 

Tho foundation iy also to offer “ printing 
and publishing facilities free from com- 
mercial and political pressures,” and hopes 
eventually to set up a ratio station some- 
where in Eurove “to serve ss an iater- 
national voice for nuclear disarmament.” 
While unable to state what financial re- 
sources the foundation had, Mr. Ellis said 
that there was “ at least enough money to 
make them a going concern.” 


News in brief 


On Tucs*ay, September 24, the United 
States Senate ratilied the test-ban treaty in 
Washington by a vote of 80 for and 19 
against. The treaty prohibits nuclear tests 
in the atmosphere, in space, and in the 


sea. 

A new Solidarity pamphlet by Nicolas 
Walter, The RSGs 1919-1963, has been 
ublished, price 6d. It can be obtained 
rom 197 King’s Cross Road, London, 
W.C.l. 

Frank Adler, who was charged with incite- 
ment as a result of the demons‘rations at 
the time of the Greek royal! visit, appears 
in court today (Friday) at 10.30 a.m. at 
London Sessions House, Newington Cause- 
way, S.E.1. 

E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar, the two 
Indians who have come from New Delhi 
and who are travelling to Washington 
(Peace News, September 27), are trying to 
raise money for their passage to America. 
Previously they have travelled without 
money, but they cannot get to America 
without substantial help. Contributions 
and cheques should be sent to E. P. Menon 
c/o Peace News. 

The Indian marchers are willing to speak 
to mectings anywhere in or around London 
within the next few weeks, and may be 
contacted c/o Peace News. 


MARCH AGAINST APARTHEID 3 NOVEMBER 1963 
Assembly Hyde Park (Marble Arch) 2.15pm 


Organised by the Anti-Apartheid Movement 
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